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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
HE Government have given out, semi-officially, that the 
County Franchise Bill will be the first measure of the next 
Session, and that it will probably be accompanied, rather than 
followed, by a Redistribution Bill—both applying to Ireland, as 
well as Great Britain—so that the Conservatives and the House 
of Lords will not be able to plead that the whole plan of the 
Government is laid before the country in an inadequate form. 
This is very satisfactory. It is almost necessary to separate the 
two measures, not only for the great advantages of method 
which their separation secures, but in order to give the House 
of Lords the opportunity of bowing gracefully to the will of the 
country, as declared at the general election, on the one point 
distinctly submitted to the country. But it is most important 
not only that the Conservatives and the House of Lords should 
be informed of the general lines of the Redistribution measure, 
but that the Liberals should be satisfied that it is to be a really 
large measure which may settle the question for a generation or 
two. It is stated by one journal, which professes to know, that 
‘the three-cornered constituencies will be done away with. We 
are not surprised to hear it, for the minority seat—which has a 
sort of stamp of inferiority on it, and which, in case of a vacancy, 
is always filled up by a majority Member—has not worked well. 
Butit is most important that the same principle,—the principle 
of adequately representing every aspect of political conviction 
which is sufficiently wide-spread to be entitled to representation, 
—should be worked out so far as it can be in some other way; 
and we earnestly hope that the adherents of true democracy 
will insist that it shall be so. 














M. Ferry, during the debate on Tonquin on Wednesday week, 
read a telegram from M. Tricou, French Chargé d’Affaires in 
China, stating that the, Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, had disavowed 
the Chinese Ambassador. The statement created much sensa- 
tion in the Chamber, and is believed to have influenced the divi- 
sion. As Chinese official discipline is strict, and as Li Hung 
Chang, though an important person, is in no way the superior 
of the Marquis Tseng, the story was received throughout 
Europe with incredulity, and has now been officially denied by 
the Government of Pekin. Li Hung Chang made no such dis- 
avowal, and the Foreign Office of Pekin is entirely satisfied with 
its Ambassador. A despatch in this sense will be sent to Paris, 
and meanwhile the Marquis Tseng is authorised to give the 
story a complete denial. It was expected that M. Ferry would 
offer some explanation of his well-timed credulity, but none has 
been forthcoming, nor is it at all clear that the Chamber 
will insist upon any. ‘The Deputies, apparently, are will- 
ing to be deceived ; and the Opportunist organ, La République 
Frangaise, says it is highly unpatriotic to accept a Chinese 
statement, when it is opposed to one made by a French 
diplomatist. Nevertheless, no one doubts the comparative 
authenticity of the Chinese story, which, indeed, is self-evident ; 
and the incident has greatly reduced the ‘moral authority both 
of the Ministry and the Chamber. If the French Premier can- 
not be relied on for facts, and if the Deputies will not exact the 








French successes in Tonquin, and other rumours of a final 
breach between China and France. None of these stories are 


true. According to all authentic reports, Dr. Harmand, the 
Civil Commissioner in Tonquin, has been recalled or sent to 
Hué; and Admiral Courbet, thus left supreme in the field, 


does not intend to advance yet. His reinforcements are 
arriving, but the country is still flooded, and he will wait till 
December before he begins dragging forward the heavy 
artillery necessary to reduce Sontay and Bacninh. He will 
not even then have more than 3,000 soldiers available, and 
the delay enables the Chinese Government to forward regi- 
ments to the south. The French Government, meanwhile, 
though still convinced that the Chinese will not fight, have 
ordered their Admiral, in certain contingencies, to blockade 
Canton, and is preparing a second expedition, of 10,000 
men. There is no sign, however, of any intention to strike at 
Pekin, where alone China is vulnerable; and the Parisian papers 
repeat that the credit to be asked for will not exceed £400,000, 
a ridiculous sum, which will not defray the cost of the coal and 
transport it is indispensable to provide. 


We are often asked where, in the great Empire of China, 
power really resides, and we believe the best short statement is 
this. Subject to certain immovable customs, the Emperor, 
in his capacity of Father of the people, can in theory give any 
order, and can in practice punish with decapitation or exile any 
official or person who disobeys it. He is, in all serious affairs, 
however, obliged to consult, though not to obey, a rather large 
group of Princes of his dynasty and great Mandarins, who 
divide the departments and the great Viceroyalties among 
themselves. The dynasty, moreover, being foreign, is compelled 
to respect the Army, to some extent; while this Army is, for 
financial reasons, so limited in number that it is difficult to 
garrison the Empire, and impossible to hold it down fer 
an hour. It is the tradition of the Court, therefore, never 
seriously to offend either the Army or the people in such a way 
as to provoke émeutes, more especially in Pekin. At present, 
the Emperor is a boy, only just twelve years of age, and 
all real authority belongs to a widow of the last full-grown 
Emperor, Hien Fung—who is called the Empress-Mother, but 
is not the mother of the Emperor—to Prince Kung, Li Hung 
Chang, the favourite of the native Chinese, and two or three 
less known high officials. They can send out any orders they 
please, and are obeyed, but they cannot afford to risk the insur- 
rections which would follow any great affront to the pride of 
the people, such as the cession of Tonquin would be. China, in 
fact, is a more solid Turkey, with Sultan, Pashas, Army, and 
mob sharing power in unequal degrees. As in Turkey, too, all 
four are bound in the chain of a Law which cannot be modified. 


It seems to be generally understood that Sir Henry Brand 
wishes to retire from the Speakership as soon as a satisfactory 
substitute can be found, and if rumour can be trusted there is 
some difficulty in inducing men of the first rank to accept the 
appointment. This is not to be wondered at, but much to he 
regretted. There is hardly any post in which a man qualified 
by genius to strike out a new line could render such great 
services to his country. On the few occasions on which Mr. 
Courtney has taken the place of Chairman of Committees, he has 
discharged his duties with a firmness, a tact, and an impartiality 
which won the admiration of the Irish party and the Opposition, 
as much as of the Ministerialists. Is not he the man for the 
post P 


Herr von Kallay, the Austrian Finance Minister, on Novem- 
ber 6th made a most rose-coloured speech to the Hungarian 
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Delegation, on the condition of Bosnia. The local taxation, he 
said, was now equal to the local expenditure, and the cost of 
the garrison was reduced to £730,000 a year. The recruiting 
had been successful even in Herzegovina, only forty-five having 
fled out of 3,200. The cadastral survey would be completed by 
next year, and the administration of justice had been thoroughly 
reformed. The district magistrates had been empowered to 
settle three-fourths of all cases summarily, with the aid 
of two jurors elected by the Commune, and this rough- 
and-ready plan had found great favour with the people. 
The effort to protect Catholicism had also been relaxed, 
and the State had not only endowed a seminary for the 
Orthodox Greek Clergy, but had established a college for 
the Mussulman Ulema in Serajevo itself. This is, of course, 
only an official account; but the new plan for distributing 
justice looks able, and the Delegation appear to have recognised 
the new lenity in the Administration. There was, however, a 
refusal to transmute the tithe, which is levied on the crop and 
interferes with agriculture, into a land-tax. 


It is asserted in Vienna that a serious insurrection has broken 
out in Servia, the militia of one district at least being in open 
mutiny against an order to deliver up their arms to the newly- 
organised Reserves. ‘The Government of Belgrade deny the 
seriousness of the movement, but some 7,000 troops lave been 
despatched to put it down, and all the Radical leaders in Belgrade 
have been arrested. The insurgents proclaimed Prince Kara- 
georgevitch King of Servia, and it would seem to be true that the 
great unpopularity of King Milano makes any rising serious. The 
European importance of the event arises from the chance that 
King Milano may be dethroned, and be succeeded by a man 
of Panslavic tendencies, in which case Austria would occupy 
Servia, and the long-expected war with Russia would be pre- 
cipitated. It is most probable that the movement will be 
suppressed, but the risk of assassination is never absent in 
Servia, and the people have imbibed an idea that a more Radical 
Government would seriously lighten both the taxes and military 
service. 

The people of Jamaica appear to be tired of absolute govern- 
ment by Anglo-Indian officers, although their advocates admit 
that untler them the Negroes have greatly advanced, and race- 


- hatreds have become less bitter. On Thursday, therefore, a depu- 


tation of West Indians waited on Lord Derby, to beg for their 
old Assembly back again. Lord Derby refused this, but stated 
that the Government regarded the despotic system as only 
temporary, and had considered a new Constitution with a much 
larger infusion of the elective element. He hinted, moreover, 
that the negroes would be allowed their share both in the elec- 
tion of the Legislature, and in the administration of the island. 
The wisdom of the change depends, of course, upon its oppor- 
tuneness ; but we imagine the Governor, Sir Henry Norman, will 
retain an effective veto, and with negroes voting in all the 
Southern States, it is difficult in the West Indies to base 
political organisation upon their incapacity. They are at least 
as forward in Jamaica as in any Southern State, except, per- 
haps, Maryland. 


It is by no means clear that the Democrat Party in the 
Union will carry the White House next year. They expected 
to do so, but the “ fall” elections, which have just begun, 
show considerable reaction. Massachusetts has rejected its 
Democrat Governor, General Butler, and in Pennsylvania and 
Minnesota the Republicans have been elected by heavy majori- 
ties. Even in New York, though it remains Democrat, a 
Republican has been elected Secretary of State by a majority 
of 17,000. Should the reaction continue, the fight will be a 
close one, and will probably turn on the personal qualities of 
the candidates. It seems to be understood that the Democrats 
will run old Mr. Tilden, who some years ago obtained a clear 
majority of the total votes, though not of the States; but the. 
Republicans are undecided as to their candidate. He will 
probably be a man comparatively unknown, as President Arthur 
has no chance, and no member of his Cabinet has much hold 
upon the people. 


A meeting was held on Tuesday in St. Pancras Vestry 
Hall which on the Continent would be regarded with grave 
alarm. It was intended to advocate State aid to the emi- 
gration of the London poor, who, according to Canon Spence, 
cannot find houses, there being fifty applicants for every vacant 
room. Mr. Torrens, Member for Finsbury, and Mr. H. Huleatt, 
Vicar of St. John’s, Bethnal Green, strongly supported the pro- 








ject; but the room was filled with members of the Democratig 
Federation, who shouted that the capitalists ought to emigrate 

and that their fathers had been plundered of the land, 
and they meant to have it again. They moved and cami.y 
an amendment in favour of “a reasonable scheme of hom 

colonisation, and State employment of labour at home,” po 
of the speakers on this side defined what they meant b 

State employment at home, or whether they intended to buy x 
to confiscate the land. If the former, rent must be paid, and the. 
Democratic Federation is only seeking to turn town labourérg 
into agricultural labourers; but if the latter, credit Would 
receive a shock which would empty the wage-paying fund, We. 
do not suppose that many hold these extreme ideas, but it seems, 
clear either that there is an unusual amount of able-bodied dig. 
tress in London, or that the distressed are more CONSCious of 
suffering. 


The Standard publishes an account of the present position of 
the Nihilists, derived, it states, from “one of the most pro- 
minent Russian statesmen now in office.” According to thig 
authority, the party has of late become weak and disorganised, 
Many of their leaders have been condemned, and the policg 
recently succeeded in arresting at Kharkof their executiyg 
chief—or supreme Head Centre, as the Fenians would 
say—a lady of extraordinary endowments, named Verg 
Philipora. It was she who devised the scheme of a mili. 
tary revolt, and succeeded in winning over some forty officers, 
principally in Tiflis,—and, the prominent Minister might haye 
added, many officers in the Navy. She has within the last two 
weeks revealed the entire plot, in a confession which fills g 
volume, and is much better done, the narrator says, than any 
official in this Ministry could have done it. The story sounds 
wild to Western ears, but no Minister would have fabricated 
the statement that a lady was at the head of the movement, 
which, nevertheless, is entirely in accord with all we knowof 
Nihilist ways and Russian society. Moreover, Tiflis is just the 
place to be chosen as the nucleus of a military revolt, for it is 
the head-quarters of the Army of the Caucasus, which is full 
of officers sent there as a punishment and for disciplinary 
reasons. There is ground for believing, too, that discontent in 
Russia, like population and wealth, accumulates in the southern 
provinces. We all make the mistake of thinking of Russia as a. 
sort of Arctic Power; while, since the emancipation, the popula- 
tion has been yearly quitting the Northern governments for the 
pleasanter and more cultivable South. 








The Duke of Richmond and Gordon presided at Aberdeen 
yesterday week at a banquet given to Sir R. Cross, and in his 
opening speech maintained that the Conservatives were not an 
obstructive Party, that they were quite willing to further pro- 
gress “ within the lines of the Constitution,” that the Liberals 
have no policy except to give sops first to one section and then 
to another section of their divided Party, and that the House of 
Lords is very popular in the country, though it is question- 
able whether the House of Commons is. Sir Richard -Cross 
endeavoured to persuade the Aberdonians that though they 
might have called themselves Liberals all their life, there would 
be no inconsistency in their turning Conservative now, as a Con- 
servative now only endeavours to put on a brake to arrest the 
mad progress of modern Radicalism. That was a very skilful 
“economy ” to preach to Aberdeen alarmists, but, as nowhere 
in the islands are there fewer political alarmists than at Aber- 
deen, Sir R. Cross was probably not very successful. In the 
evening, Sir R. Cross addressed the working-men on the same 
theme, and made a long speech in favour of the proprietary 
franchise,—including evidently “ faggot-voting,”—one of the 
worst devices of clever election agents for rigging the electorate. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson is already beginning his canvass of West 
Cumberland, and made a speech at Parton, near Whitehaven, 
on Monday, in which he appeared openly as a candidate for 
West Cumberland at the next general election. We observe with 
satisfaction that the responsibility of this canvass is subduing 
considerably the tone of Sir Wilfrid’s hostility to the Govern- 
ment. He declares that he is, and will be, a free-lance, and that 
he intends to be a free-lance to the end of the chapter ; but he 
no longer makes his speeches one long sneer at Mr. Gladstone's 
supposed derelictions of principle. He made the duty of evacuat- 
ing Egypt the chief point of his speech, but when he appealed to 
the country to insist on it in pure justice to Egypt, which suffers, 
he says, under a grinding tyranny rivetted on her by our troops, 
he seems to us to have been hardly sincere. Does he really wish 
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— : 
tp make the life of the Egyptian peasant happy? If he does, 


he would certainly not advocate giving Egypt back to the old 


At the inaugural dinner of the Bristol University College 
(lab, last Monday, Sir John Lubbock, in proposing success to 
the College, made an interesting speech on the state of educa- 
tion in England, which he commenced by remarking that M. 
Renan had called our own age the most amusing age that had ever 
een, whereas he himself thought its rapid scientific progress gave 
staright to rank rather as the most interesting age Perhaps the 
difference is that M. Renan,—who is apt to take serious things 
tightly,—is greatly “amused” where Sir John Lubbock is 
deeply interested. Atleast M. Renan is clearly as much amused 
gsinterested in the progress of science,—to which Sir John Iuub- 
bock gives himself up heart and soul,—and is disposed even to 
regard the religious education of the world as something like a 
feat in divine irony. Sir John Lubbock’s attitude of mind is 
mach more serious; he is scandalised at the small attention 

id to science in our middle-class schools, and pleads warmly 
and effectively for a fuller and more adequate study of modern 
languages,—even in the interests of commerce itself, which 
more and more needs the knowledge of modern languages, 
and yet finds Englishmen less accomplished in them than the 
countrymen of almost any other country in Europe. Sir John 
said that every good middle-class school should give six hours a 
a week to science, six to mathematics, six to modern languages 
gnd history, and two to geography, leaving twenty hours a week 
for classics, with regard to which he urged that Latin should 
be taught as a modern language—i.e., that it should be spoken. 
Bat why does Sir John treat Greek so lightly? For its own 
sake, it is worth far more than Latin, though not, of course, in 
relation to the languages of modern Europe. 





Mr. Fawcett made a graceful and vigorous speech to his con- 
stituents at Hackney on Thursday, in which, as he always does, 
he stuck to his colours like a man, repeating his old reasons for 
giving the suffrage to women, for abolishing the faggot qualifi- 
cations for county constituencies, for securing the representa- 
tion of minorities, and for exempting India from the cost of 
such expeditions as the Egyptian expedition of last year. On 
the subject of the faggot qualifications, Mr. Fawcett was un- 
answerable, and much that he said on the representation of 
minorities was very valuable, though he did not suggest how, 
if the present three-cornered constituencies were to be retained 
and extended, their anomalies were to be pared away. It is getting 
high time now to come to details on points of this kind, and if 
anybody knows how to make the representation of minorities 
feasible, and not liable to a catastrophe whenever a minority 
Member dies or resigns, we wish he would state his plan to the 
country. Mr. Hare’s is far too complicated for success. 


Lord G. Hamilton made a speech on Wednesday evening to 
some of his Middlesex constituents at Kilburn, which, if the 
Times’ report can be trusted, contained little worthy of his re- 
putation as a speaker. There were two observations, however, 
of some interest,—one, that if he had lived fifty years ago, he 
might not, perhaps, have been a Conservative, but a Liberal, since 
the Liberals of those days promoted national interests ; whereas, 
Liberals of these days promote party interests only. The other 
temark was that the Prime Minister is “the most disorderly 
Member of the House of Commons, with the exception, perhaps, 
of one or two Irish Members.” From these two remarks an 
acute critic might politically construct Lord George Hamilton, 
48 Professor Owen does a palaeozoic animal from the joint of a 
teeandarib. Mr. Gladstone has carried two much greater 
measures for the good of Ireland than any Liberal measure of 
fifty years ago was for the good of England, if we except the 
Reform Bill and the Poor-law reform. And both these Irish 
Measures were far more difficult to pass, in consequence of the 
lack of English enthusiasm, than the Reform Bill itself. Also, 
if Mr, Glalstone sometimes transgresses the strict rules of order, 
itis only as all great Ministers always have transgressed them, 
—because his is an exceptional position, in relation to which the 
House does not choose or wish to insist on the commonplaces of 
its rules. Lord George Hamilton should remember that pert- 
ess is not popular amongst Englishmen. 


The Rev. Sir Henry Moncreiff, Principal Clerk to the 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, died on Sunday 
last, at the age of seventy-five. Eminent neither as a preacher 
horas a theologian, a fair business debater rather than a popu- 








lar orator, he yet held a position among the forces of resist- 
ance in his Church second ouly to that of Dr. Begg, whose 
death preceded his own by a few weeks. In regard to some 
burning questions, he was even more the drag on the coach 
than his better-known contemporary. For, if Dr. Begg repre- 
sented the hopeless Toryism of “No Surrender,” Sir Henry 
Moncreiff represented the frequently more effective Con- 
servatism of expediency, caution, and dread of change. He 
approved of the movement for uniting the Free Church with 
the other Dissenting Presbyterian bodies of Scotland. But he 
threw cold water on the Disestablishment agitation, and he 
opposed, sometimes with a bitterness which was in marked 
contrast to his wonted suavity, the exegetical and theological 
tendencies identified with the name and writings of Professor 
Robertson Smith. With his death, moreover, the Free Church 
loses its most remarkable social figure. The educated peasants, 
who form the majority of its pastorate, had a curious respect 
for, and indeed stood rather in awe of, this baronet, in whose 
veins flowed the bluest clerical blood in Scotland,—who was the 
nephew of an Archbishop of Canterbury, had had an Oxford 
training, and had yet thrown in his lot with themselves and 
their poverty. PEA ee ae 

The Oxford memorial concerning the physiological laboratory, 
which asks, we believe, that no experiments on living animals shall 
be made in the new Oxford laboratory except under anzsthetics, 
and none at all on the higher domestic animals, will probably be 
considered by the Hebdomadal Council next Monday. It has 
received, we understand, 142 signatures,—rather over 100 from 
members in Oxford and its suburbs, and the rest from a circle 
of about fifteen miles round. Three Heads of Houses and 
nine University Professors have signed it, and we are told 
that Magdalen men have signed it more numerously than any 
College but one, and, in proportion to the size of the College, 
far more numerously than any. Now, as Professor Burdon 
Sanderson is ex officio a Fellow of Magdalen, and as Magdalen 
has for years past had a physiological laboratory of its own, this 
popularity of the memorial among Magdalen men is highly 
significant. meee See 

If the members of the Hebdomadal Council really desire to 
judge the question before them on its merits, we would entreat 
them to read the paper by Dr. Sydney Ringer and Dr. William 
Murrell on nitrite of sodium as a poison (or, in the grand lan- 
guage of medical men, “as a toxic agent”), in the last number 
of the Lancet. There we read how these gentlemen, after 
poisoning two cats by heavy doses of nitrite of sodium, tried it 
on human beings, not, of course, in doses heavy enough to kill, 
but quite heavy enough to cause great pain and suffering. “In 
addition to these experiments, we have made some observations 
clinically. To eighteen adults—fourteen men and four women 
—we ordered ten grains of the pure nitrite of sodium in an 
ounce of water, and of these seventeen declared that they were 
unable to take it. They came back protesting loudly, and required 
no questioning as to the symptoms produced. They seemed to be 
pretty unanimous on one point—that it was about the worst medi- 
cine they had ever taken. They said if they ever took another dose 
they would expect to drop down dead, and it would serve them 
right. One man, a burly, strong fellow, suffering from a little 
rheumatism only ” [so that the medicine was evidently not even 
intended for his benefit], “ said that, after taking the first dose, he 
‘felt giddy,’ as if he would ‘ go off insensible.’ His lips, face, and 
hands turned blue, and he had to lie down for an hour anda 
half before he dared move. His heart fluttered, and he suffered 
from throbbing pains in the head. He was urged to try another 
dose, but declined, on the ground that he had a wife and family.” 
“The only one of the fourteen patients who made no complaint 
after taking ten grains was powerfully affected by fifteen. He 
suffered from violent nausea, and his head, he said, felt as 
if it would split in two.” So it is clear that the experi- 
ments were intentionally prosecuted up to the point of 
severe pain. “It must be admitted,” say these very candid 
experimenters, “that our experiences have not been altogether 
satisfactory ;” but it must be admitted also that they show 
very clearly one thing of which the Hebdomadal Council are 
bound to take note,—that the habit of exporimenting freely on 
living animals inspires the very natuya} and logical desize to 
pursue the same class of experiments boy ond the verge of cruelty, 
if not of risk, on human beings too, 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1013, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE PROPOSED REFORM BILLS. 


F the Government are disposed, as is alleged, to defer to 
the feeling of the Constituencies who returned them to 
power, by introducing at the opening of next Session a Fran- 
chise Bill establishing a uniform residential franchise in towns 
and counties, and think of accompanying it by a separate 
Bill, in which their plan for the Redistribution of Seats would 
be laid before Parliament, it can hardly be too soon to discuss 
the principles on which such measures, if they are to win the full 
confidence of the Liberal Party, should be founded. In the 
present article, we desire only to sketch the ideal to be 
carried out in these measures, without, of course, in the least 
suggesting that no Bills could deserve the full confidence of 
the country in which the ideal was not attained. 

First, then, as regards the Franchise Bill, we would earnestly 
advise the constituencies to insist, as something like a condi- 
tion of their hearty assent to such a Bill that the faggot quali- 
fications for the county should be absolutely abolished. If 
every householder in the county is to have his vote in order 
that the Members elected may at least represent the local 
opinion of that county, it should not be possible to counteract 
the drift of local opinion by purchasing for strangers at a distance, 
| without any sort of personal interest in local affairs, the right 

to rig the electoral market by speculative investments. Even in 

j the interests of Conservatism, even in the interests of the terri- 
torial party, this is utterly bad. We cordially admit that local 
feeling, whether the feeling of squires, or of the parochial clergy, 
or of the farmers, or of any other genuine part of the resident 
population, is entitled to be fully represented in proportion 
to its real influence. But so much the more we assert 
that it ought to be punishable as one of the worst of corrupt 
practices, for persons without any sort of natural connection 
with the county to buy a right to interfere in the election, 
solely for the purpose of advancing party interests, be they the 
interests of Tories, Whigs, or Radicals. The County Franchise 
Bill will not be up to the mark, unless the faggot voting 
is entirely and finally ended. Of course, when we say this, 
we do not presume to say with anything like the same 
confidence, that the only county qualification should be a 
residential one, and that the right of a proprietor of a 
freehold, as a proprietor, to vote in a county election should be 

_ abolished. That, indeed, is what we should like to see made 
the ideal of the Bill. It seems to us that for non-resident 
proprietors to vote in several counties, merely as landowners, 

y and in several other counties as residents, is much more likely 
to increase the jealousy felt of them amongst the numerousclasses 
who have no property outside the walls of their own houses, 
than to increase substantially the influence of property at the 
poll. Democracy is not a system which you can safely cheat 
or trick by gaining petty advantages over it of this kind. It 
is far wiser to accept the system frankly, and to try to persuade 
the people at large to adopt your views, than to attempt to 
steal a march upon them by handicapping the poorer voters, 
i thatis, by weighting them with traditional disadvantages derived 
from an extinct aristocratic régime. We hold that nothing 
will tell worse against the influence of rank and wealth than 
to attempt to keep for rank and wealth rags and tatters of 
on obsolete political influence, after the main source of that 
influence has been repudiated and resigned. Still, we are 
quite aware that in a country as conservative of old habits as 
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by the old forty-shilling freehold are so vividly remembered, 
there will be a very great reluctance to surrender entirely the 
old popular suffrage of the counties, only on the ground that a 
i new and much more popular county suffrage has superseded it. 
i We are so well aware of the strong historical prejudices to 
which the friends of the old forty-shilling freehold will appeal, 
\ that we are by no means disposed to say that no Bill which 
H does not strictly limit the franchise in counties, as in boroughs, 
to a residential franchise, ought to receive the favour of the 
people. But this we do say, that no Bill which does not 
absolutely abolish altogether—as Sir Henry James has so 
well maintained,—the faggot-voting, should receive the 
favour of the people; and next, that the bolder the new 
measure shall be in approaching the test of residence 
.as the sole qualification for voting in either counties or 
boroughs, the more will it deserve the confidence of hearty 
Liberals. If property is to be substantially represented as 
property the whole principle of the Act of 1867 and the 
whole principle of the County Suffrage Bill is wrong. And 








England, and where the services rendered to the Liberal Party - 





if property is not to be substantially represented as ro 
then the attempt to represent it unsubstantially, by aya.’ 
» DY availing. 
ourselves of the attachment of the people to the tradition © 
an obsolete regime, will be a failure, and will cause tr . 
| more distrust of the proprietary classes than it will sec ” 
| them of valuable influence. =) 

In the next place, the Redistribution of Seg 
make a fair approximation towards giving equal weigh 
in the Legislature to equally weighty bodies of in 
—counting population as the chief constituent of i 
tical weight, but not, of course, excluding wealth and an | 
as very important elements of political weight. We do not 
mean that no population numbering less than 50,000 souls 
should elect a Member, but that where a population of some 
25,000 or 30,000 souls is to have a single Member, there should 
be a good reason for giving to that population more than jig 
proportional weight in the community, some reason deriva} 
from the wealth it has accumulated or the characteristic 
energy that it has displayed. For the most part, yp 
should hope that no county division with a population 
under 30,000 would be allowed, and that so far as the smaller 
boroughs are to be retained, the grouping system—which has 
answered very well hitherto—should be so far adopted as to brin 
up the constituency of every Member to something like 30,000 
at the lowest. It is clearly of no use to bring in a new Redistriby. 
tion Bill like the homeopathic measure of 1867. As the counties 
are to be enfranchised, it will be impossible to leave very minute 
constituencies with the full representative influence of a county 
division, unless, indeed, it is desired that a new Reform agitation 
should spring up as soon as the Reform Bills are carried. The 
opportunity of settling this great question in a more or leg 
durable fashion must not be lost. We should be very sorry to 
see any disposition to adopt a hard-and-fast line which should 
disfranchise or swamp really characteristic constituencies, on 
the sole ground that they do not include a population reachinga 
giveninflexible figure. But some attempt there must be to distri- 
bute legislative representation in real proportion to political 
weight, and we hold that in estimating political weight, popula. 
tion must be the chief element, though various other considera. 
tions should be taken into account. For instance, it will be quite 
fair to make some allowance for the great advantage of the 
Metropolis, as the seat of the Leg’slature, over distant localities, 
and, therefore, to give Scotland and Ireland a considerably larger 
allotment of Members than the same population as Scotland and 
Ireland contain, if living in the counties which contain London, 
would be entitled to. But if the Redistribution Bill is to be 
satisfactory, it certainly must take a very great step in the 
direction of increasing the minimum constituency returning 
even a single Member, to a population of between 30,000 and 
50,000 souls. In London, it might be reasonable enough to 
regard a population of 50,000 as not under-represented, even 
though it had no more legislative representation than 4 
population of 30,000—representing an equal stake in the 
country—in Ross-shire or Clare. 

Lastly, we cordially hold, with Mr. Fawcett, that great pains 
should be taken to prevent the virtual disfranchisement of 
minorities by the adoption of any system which would drown 
them everywhere in the same predominant majority. But we 
cannot see our way, either to a very large extension of the 
present “ three-cornered’”’ system—which, without very large 
extension, is really unjust to the predominant majority,—or to 
the still more complicated form of Mr. Hare’s system, which 
Mr. Parker Smith proposes in his letter of to-day. To win 
the confidence of a democracy, the very first requisite of 8 
system is simplicity. We must not ask the people to accept 
plan which they do not understand, and which will be open 
to a thousand plausible misrepresentations sure to under 
mine the confidence of the people. It might be possible to 
apply successfully such a system as Mr, Parker Smith proposes 
to the Universities of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and we 
should not be indisposed to see it tried in their case. Butt 
propose a system which would puzzle the heads of all ordinary 
constituencies, would be absurd. Under Mr. Parker Smiths plan, 
constituencies might have to be told that their most popular 1 
presentative had 10,000 votes, but that as he only wanted 5,000 
to secure his election, 5,000 of the votes given to him weredistt 
buted amongst those who were the “ second favourites ” of his 
supporters, This would raise suspicions of manipulation of the 
voting-papers certain to excite popular disgust. For instance 
undersuch asystem it would make the greatest possible difference 
whether you determined which votes to select as those seating 
the most popular of the candidates, by going through the Register 
from A to Z, or whether you determined them by going through 
the Register from Z to A. If you went through it in one direr 
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different set of second or third preferences would 
rge, from those which would emerge if you went through 
ny other way ; and so we should have candidates complaining 
: . they had lost their election by the mere accident of the 
psd in which the Register was dealt with by the polling 
7 ks, Nothing involving complicated considerations can 
wsibly stand the test of democratic criticism. Your method 
must be perfectly plain and simple. 

Nor do we in the least agree with Mr. Fawcett that there 
need be any danger at all in such a subdivision of con- 
stituencies as would really give us as many different types of 
constituency as possible. We hold that nothing would be 
easier than for Parliament to declare that the intention of the 
Act was to create as many different types of constituency not 
falling short of a given population and a given rateable value 
of property, as might be practicable. Then Parliament might 
create a Boundary Commission so entirely above suspicion that no 
one could doubt the honesty with which it would resist the temp- 
tation to “ jerrymander,” as the politicians of the United States 
term the cobbling of constituencies in the interests of party. 
What could be easier than to appoint a Boundary Commission, 
constituted of three men of the highest standing on each side, 
with Sir Erskine May, or some man of equal weight, as Presi- 
dent. And who would accuse such a Commission of jerry- 
mandering? So far as we see, the only plan for securing the re- 
presentation of minorities consistent with the simplicity needful 
for a democracy, is to subdivide constituencies so that they 
shall really represent as much as possible different types of life 
and political bias, and then to give such constituencies one 
Member each. There is no need, of course, to call these 
subdivisions, wards. A Member for Edgbaston would mean as 
much in relation to Birmingham, as a Member for Kensington 
would mean in relation to London, and it would be very feasible 
so to constitute the various constituencies as to get what is 
wanted,—constituencies with a bias and genius of their own. 
At any rate, we see no other practicable way of representing 
minorities, without undermining the confidence of the people 
at large in the electoral system pursued. 


tion, a very 


M. TRICOU’S TELEGRAM. 


W* scarcely remember a more disheartening incident in 
French politics than this affair of M. Tricou’s telegram. 
As our readers will remember, towards the close of the debate 
of Wednesday week, which was followed by the division, M. 
Ferry read from the tribune a telegram from M. Tricou, 
Chargé d'Affaires at Shanghai, dated October 28th, but ap- 
parently received while he was speaking, and couched in the 
following words :—‘ The Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, has appealed 
to me not to leave Shanghai. He is very anxious and sorry 
for the turn things have taken, and states that he utterly dis- 
avows the Marquess T’seng. I replied that my health made 
my departure imperative, and I start to-night.” The sensation 
was naturally very great. The French Deputies, who are very 
ignorant of Chinese affairs, naturally believed that a dis- 
avowal of a Chinese Ambassador could come only from 
the head of the Chinese Government, they understood 
the request to remain to be equivalent to surrender, M. 
Tricou’s unpopularity with Chinese statesmen being known, 
and they talked so earnestly of the news that for five minutes 
the sitting was suspended by disorder. When it recommenced, 
M. Ferry, the Premier, who had seen the emotion of the 
Chamber, said emphatically, “I am asked whether we are on 
the eve of a war with China. After the telegram I have just 
read, I cannot suppose that China will declare war against us.” 
This clinched the matter, and although the division was not 
turned by the telegram—for the Government was sure of 
& majority, on domestic grounds—it was undoubtedly 
affected by it. The Deputies, whose “sadness and gravity ” 
Were noticed by the Times’ correspondent, were at heart 
thinking of the war with China, and believing, on the 
strength of the telegram, that no war would occur, voted 
cheerfully and almost en masse for the conquest of Tonquin. 
All this while, the French Foreign Office, and presumably 
therefore M. Ferry, must have known that even supposing the 
telegram accurate, the meaning assigned to it by the Chamber 
was absurd, that the Viceroy of Petcheli could not pledge his 
Government, and that the disavowal of an Ambassador in that 
abrupt style by a Court which only two years ago sentenced 
an Envoy to death for exceeding his instructions, was next to 
an impossibility. It now appears that the telegram, even if 
sent, had scarcely any, if any, foundation in fact. The 
Chinese Foreign Office absolutely repudiate any instructions 





of the kind, Li Hung Chang denies that he ever disavowed 
the Ambassador, while both emphatically record their full 
approval of the conduct of the Marquis T’seng, as well they 
may. That single man has done more in a few months to 
raise the European appreciation of Chinese ability and state- 
craft than his Government has done in two centuries. Indeed, 
it is clear, from the communications made by the Marquis to 
interviewers, that he does not believe that M. Tricou, who was 
at Shanghai, even saw Li Hung Chang, who hates the French- 
man, and who was at Tientsin, three days’ journey off. The 
French Premier gives no explanation, except that the word 
“ disavowal”’ was not his; and it is difficult not to believe 
that something of the following kind occurred: M. Tricou 
telegraphed to Li Hung Chang complaining of the Marquis 
T’seng for publishing despatches in extenso without the con- 
sent of the French Government, which is, no doubt, an unusual, 
though not unprecedented proceeding. Li Hung Chang tele- 
graphed back that he was not responsible for the Ambassador, 
civilly adding his regret at M. Tricou’s approaching departure 
from Shanghai. The “disavowal” and the civility together 
were huddled up by M. Tricou, who knew the debate was 
coming on, into a single message; and M. Ferry, though he 
must have suspected or known the truth, could not resist the 
temptation to throw such a shell among the Deputies, who, as 
he understood thoroughly, were caring only about the pos- 
sibility of war. If they only suspected divided counsels in 
China, that would be a victory for him. 

If this is the true explanation, and it is by far the most 
favourable to M. Ferry which we can suggest, the French 
Chamber is placed in this position. It vlaims and exercises 
sovereignty in France, yet it is deceived, almost befooled, by 
its own agents, and when it learns that it has been misled, 
does not seriously care. Nothing serious has been said upon 
the subject, M. Ferry has remained silent, and there is 
apparently no chance whatever of a formal censure upon the 
Ministry. Indeed, the Minister of the Interior, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who understands the Deputies as well as any 
man in France, has, since the incident and the exposure, 
publicly congratulated France on _ possessing a Govern- 
ment with a homogeneous and immovable majority behind 
it not formed out of any temporary combinations! We 
believe that he is right, and that the majority of Deputies 
are content to be deceived, because the deception is 2 pleasant 
one, and enables them to support a Minister they like without 
acknowledging that they thereby risk a serious campaign. 
If war does not arrive they will have a pleasant time, and if 
it does they will make M. Ferry their scapegoat with the con- 
stituencies. We cannot conceive an attitude of mind more 
dangerous for the Republic. Suppose Napoleon III. on the eve of 
the Mexican Expedition had received a telegram from an agent 
at Vera Cruz assuring him that a Mexican statesman had 
promised the submission of his country, and without further 
inquiry, without even considering possibilities, had sent that 
down to the Corps Législatif with a message that consequently 
“French arms would be unopposed.” Would not every 
Republican in France have quoted the Message as proof either 
of Napoleon’s wiliness, or of his incapacity, or of the readiness of 
despots to believe in pleasant tidings without examination? Yet 
this is precisely what the Chamber is doing. The most ordinary, 
or even incompetent Sovereign, if he feels the seriousness of 
affairs at all, wishes to obtain the truth from his agents, wishes 
it so strongly that he very often watches them, either through a 
secret service or through a carefully maintained correspondence 
with personal friends. The French Chamber alone claims 
sovereignty without claiming the right to exact honest counsel 
and true reports from its own trusted agents. It frets under the 
truth, and like an Oriental Sovereign, must be soothed. This 
temper is not of to-day, but is visible throughout modern French 
history. The Reports to the Convention were frequently un- 
true, and Barrére invariably coloured everything ; the Directory 
put up with Napoleon’s bulletins, and in recent Parliaments 
exposures of facts have repeatedly been denounced as “ un- 
patriotic.” Of course, when the disaster has occurred the truth 
is told without flinching, and the deceiver sometimes punished 
by ostracism, but it is then too late for the country to prevent 
the loss. 

Whether a Chamber can govern, that is, whether a Demo- 
eracy can be directly Sovereign, we do not yet know; but of 
this much, at least, we may be certain. It cannot govern well 
or successfully if its Ministers are not loyal, if they do not 
hold themselves bound to treat it as faithfully as they would 
a King, to offer it unpleasing counsel and tell it disagreeable 
truths. Some “management,” of course, there must be, and 
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will be, nor is such management, within certain limits, more 
evil than the observance of any other courtly etiquette ; but 
in the long-run, when necessary, the full truth must be told, 
or the Sovereign is betrayed. The Emperor of Germany would 
execute or degrade the General of Division who, after a hard- 
fought battle, understated his losses in his report ; and he would 
be quite right, for without the truth how could the losses 
be repaired? Untruth under such circumstances is treason. 
Marshal Lebouf told Napoleon III. before the Prussian cam- 
paign that the ‘‘ Army was ready, down to its gaiter-buttons,” 
—and France, finding endless deficiencies, has cursed him ever 
since ; but what is the difference between his conduct and that 
of M. Ferry, except that the risk to be run is not quite so 
great? China cannot invade France, but China may weaken 
France, and will, if in consequence of M. Ferry’s speeches 
France rushes upon a war without calculating the cost. M. 
Ferry, it seems to us, has failed in his first duty, and this 
even if he sincerely believes, as he told the Standard’s 
interviewer he did, that China all through is merely gascon- 
ading. His duty to his Sovereign, the Democracy, was none 
the less clear—to give it all necessary despatches, to acquaint 
it with all essential facts, and then, if it rejected his advice, 
either to retire from a discredited post, or to accept the 
Sovereign’s orders as final in the matter. Instead of this, he 
has cajoled his master out-of a consent which events may 
prove to have been nearly ruinous. 





THE FRUITS OF THE RECESS. 


[ writing a protest, on September Ist, against the exhorta- 

tion of the Zimes to our public men to keep silence 
during the Recess, we pointed out how incalculably a Demo- 
cracy gains by some real contact with the personnel of the 
Legislature and the Administration, and how completely the 
educating duties of public men had been forgotten by the 
advisers who recommended to them steady silence and reflec- 
tion as the best preparation for their more active duties. 
Members of Parliament fortunately took our view of their 
duties, and not the view of the Zimes. For the last two 
months, the people all over the kingdom have been in 
continual contact with their Parliamentary Representatives, 
and we do not scruple to say that the result proves 
the wisdom of such frequent communication between the 
represented and the representatives. Moreover, the advan- 
tage has not been limited to the inculcation of practical, 
moderate, and intelligent views on the Electorate at large, 
though it is clear enough that that has been one of the most 
important of the advantages of this running fire of speeches. 
Unquestionably, the Government have heard as much concern- 
ing the wishes of the people as the people have learned con- 
cerning the best modes of carrying out their wishes; and, 
granted a democracy, nothing can be of more consequence 
than that the Government should not lose force through 
any mere misunderstanding of the relative strength of 
popular wants. A strong government is the greatest of all 
advantages for a nation, and a strong government is impos- 
sible, under a democracy, unless the government and the people 
thoroughly understand each other,—the government giving 
adequate expression to the will of the people, and the people 
showing sufficient deference to the judgment of the government. 
This mutual understanding can never be attained without fre- 
quent and full mutual explanations between the electors and the 
elected. The Government cannot know what the relative strength 
of various popular convictions is, without testing the feeling of 
hundreds of meetings in all parts of the country; and the 
people cannot know what the objections to their wishes are, 
what modifications might render their wishes reasonable, and 
what exaggerations would render them altogether unreason- 
able, without hearing the opinions of those experienced Members 
of the Legislature of whom they themselves have the most 
knowledge, and in whom they feel the greatest confidence. 
This year—contrary to the wish of the Zimes—this exchange 
of mutual confidences between Members and electorates has 
been carried out with more than usual completeness, and the 
result, we believe, has been one of more than usual advantage to 
both parties. The Government have learned, and show that they 
have learned accurately, what the most emphatic of the wishes 
of the people are ; and the people have learned, and show that 
they have learned, how necessary it is to moderate their ex- 
pectations, how complex are the problems of our modern 
stabesmanship, and how advantageous it is to a people, if they 
would be politically prosperous, to carry the judgment of a 
responsible Government with them. 





We say that both these points have been gained 


many political meetings of the Recess, first because the G, 
ment have unofficially announced their. intention to take 
the Reform Bill, and give it the first place in their progr? 
for next Session, a decision which will ungealall 
strengthen them enormously in the country, and ,: 
the people at large that confidence in their sincerit 
purpose, which any other decision would,—we beliews “ 
unjustly,—have shaken. But if the Government have 
decided in favour of the course which will reassure the 
constituencies that their desire for reform in 1889 = 
genuine, it is certain enough that they have been guided to 
this decision in spite of the very decided disapproval of 

able officials, —like Mr. Leonard Courtney, for instance,—g9 

in consequence of the steady pressure of the people in gj] 
parts ofthe country. Without the Liverpool, New 

and Leeds meetings, the innumerable Scotch meetings, and the 
discussions and resolutions all over the country, the Gover 
ment could not have known how thoroughly the people’s heart 
is set on popularising the county constituencies, and on gett 
rid at least of the more startling of the anomalies of unequal re 
presentation. The Government might otherwise have believed 
reasonably enough that a County Government Bill, or evens 
Government of London Bill, should precede any such reform, But 
the people felt that if, in the fifth Session of this Parliament, pre. 
cedence were given to any measure of secondary importance, there 
would necessarily be great danger of a Dissolution without an 
Reform of our Representative system having been reached at 
all, and that any such result would render probable its indefinite 
postponement. Nothing, we believe, but the steady political 
agitation of the Recess could have convinced the Government 
of the profound dread with which the majority of the com 
stituencies view the further postponement of the question on 
which, in their opinion, the authority and activity of the House 
of Commons really depend. 

On the other hand, nothing but the steady political 
agitation of the Recess could possibly have impressed on the 
people the extreme complexity of the conditions under which 
our modern Parliament is placed, and the impossibility of 
carrying any great improvements in those conditions without 
an amount of sagacity, of self-restraint, of hearty deference to 
the counsels of their leaders, and of hearty acquiescence in somes 
thing less than they would really desire, which it is by no 
means easy for a great Democracy to display, though they 
evidently can display it when they are well led, and know that 
they are well led. They cannot, however, know that they are 
well led without refreshing constantly their personal know- 
ledge of the men who lead them,—a sort of knowledge which 
adds more than any one knows to the effect produced on the 
people by the Parliamentary services of their leaders. It is 
in the presence of these leaders, and not by reading their 
speeches, that the people learn how far they may trust and 
how far they must distrust them. It is by their faces, by their 
voices, by the many trivial indications which carry home the 
sense of ability and the sense of simplicity and the sense of 
prudence to an audience, that the people judge how far to 
trust them when their Members assert that on this or that sub- 
ject they must be prepared for compromises, while’ on this or 
that subject they ought to stand firm. Assuredly, in our 
opinion, the result of the agitation of this last Recess has been 
to make the people as much more reasonable than they 
otherwise would have been, as much more inclined to place 
confidence in their representatives, even if these representa 
tives do not secure for them all they want, as it has been to 
make the Government more confident as to the relative im- 
portance attached by the constituencies to the different promises 
made to them in 1880. Everywhere, the people have heard 
of the unexampled difficulties of getting through Parliamentary 
business under the present conditions, and with the present 
constitution of the House of Commons; and everywhere 
they have been convinced of the reality of those difficulties, 
only conditioning that a talking Member shall in future 
be weighted with a substantial constituency on whose 
behalf to talk or be silent, and that the House of Commons, 
when placed on a truly popular footing, shall not be afraid 
to assert the authority of the whole nation over the 
authority of any particular constituency. Everywhere the 
people have been told that anything like a revolutionary measure 
of reform,—such as Mr. Chamberlain expresses his abstract 
desire for,—is not to be thought of ; and everywhere the people 
have expressed their own acquiescence in the wisdom of that 
decision. Nothing, indeed, is more impressive than the tend- 
ency of such political agitation as we have had during the last 
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ears to sober the English democracy, and tame the natural 
ta and impatience of the multitude. As the electors 
ps eto know, if not the Cabinet itself, at least the various 
rters of the Cabinet, the men on whom the Cabinet rely 
. Pning their information of the mind of the people, they 
we ually contract the habit of looking at difficulties patiently, 
and congratulating themselves on any successful dealing 
qth even a few ef them. In our time, we have never 
own a democracy s0 reasonable and so patient as the 
English people have shown themselves with regard to the Irish 
jificulty, and also with regard to one or two of ihe Colonial 
difficulties, —80 determined to exhaust all the resources of 
nasonable statesmanship, rather than to have recourse to the old, 
hopeless methods of mere violence and command. And we attri- 
bate that patience and reasonableness chiefly to two sources,— 
fist, implicit trust in the high purposes of their great leader; and 
ext, that constant and habitual intercourse between them- 
elves and their representatives which has made the difficulties 
of the House of Commons almost as visible to them as if they 
had been present continually at its debates. We may depend 
upon it, that nothing pays better politicaily,—at least with 
such a people as the English,—than to take a democracy into 
the full confidence of the leaders of the people. 





MR. GOSCHEN ON SOCIALISM. 


E trust that every Liberal who feels interested in the 
Socialist agitation now rising up on every side of us, 
will study carefully Mr. Goschen’s address of Friday week to 
the Philosophical Institute of Edinburgh, just issued by 
Messrs, Spottiswoode in pamphlet form. It is a great deal 
more than a speech ; it is a short and over-condensed, but on 
some points singularly exhaustive treatise, the separate merit of 
which is this. Mr. Goschen is, among Liberal politicians, 
somewhat of a “hard” man,—apt, that is, to distrust con- 
clusions into which feeling enters too palpably. He is a 
thoroughly-trained economist, and as such, if we do not mis- 
read his address, his instinctive thought would always lead 
him to prefer laissez - faire as a_ principle, td leave 
the individual free, and to regard any consequent suffer- 
ing as only that inevitable set-off which we find re- 
sulting from the acknowledgment of any great truth. Self- 
governed nations, for example, will occasionally be foolishly- 
governed nations ; yet, nevertheless, self-government is good. 
On the other hand, Mr. Goschen has studied much, has seen 
much of many peoples, and has cleaned his mind of that most 
mislegding of prejudices, that the great new forces which he 
distrusts are necessarily evil forces, either because he distrusts 
them or because they are new. They may be good forces, 
thrown away by unwisdom in their use. He advances, 
therefore, to the discussion of Socialism neither as friend 
nor enemy, and to watch the concessions made by 
such a mind to a doctrine he dislikes is, therefore, a study 
of the highest value,—must, indeed, be, to use Madame Mohl’s 
admirably-chosen adjective, to Liberal politicians positively 
“nourishing.” 

Mr. Goschen makes many and large concessions to those 
whom, as you listen, you feel are in some sense his adversaries. 
in the first place, he utterly rejects all charges against them of 
Wishing to plunder the rich, or of class-hatred, or of a passion 
for levelling. The actual impulse, he says, which is effecting 
or proposing such great changes, which is making the State 
arbiter in so many transactions, which is so extending State 
Inspection on behalf of the poor, which carried the Factory 
Acts, and the Education Act, and the Irish Land Act, 
aud Mr, Plimsoll’s Merchant Shipping Act, and which pro- 
poses to distribute land, and tax the rich exceptionally, and 
tivide rather than aggregate property after death, is, as an 
effective impulse, essentially a moral one. Enthusiasts or 
bad men may propose dangerous schemes, but those which 
the nation accepts, it accepts on moral grounds, because 
its Conscience has become sensitive—it may be, unduly 
“nsitive—to the evils attending the existing system :— 
‘I discern an awakening of the public conscience as to the 
moral aspects of many sides of our industrial arrangements— 
ram doubts, less as to the efficiency of existing organisations 
ot producing wealth (though this, too, has been called in 
qestion), than as to their compatibility with the humane 
requirements of improving civilisation. ..... I hold the 
Principle of ‘ Laissez-faire’ to have lost favour, chiefly owing 
M noral considerations, to the assertion of the claims of other 

an material interests, and to a growing feeling that it is right 
deliberately to risk commercial and industrial advantages for the 

















sake of reforming social abuses, and securing social benefits.” 
The impulse is moral, though its effective operation has been 
smoothed by two little noticed causes, the decay, the extra- 
ordinarily rapid decay, of distrust in the State, and the increase, 
the very rapid increase, in the dangers caused by the jostling 
which accompanies our civilisation. The Democracy, feeling 
that it rules the State, has ceased to dread the State, and 
though it criticises the State’s agents, often with preposterous 
harshness, it will trust the State to do anything it wants done, 
great or small,—will make the State its teacher and its banker, 
as well as its protector of climbing-boys. Demos so believes 
in the impartiality of the aggregate body, that he is always 
piling upon it new functions, whenever it seems desirable to 
prevent jostling, and the cruelty arising from jostling. Mr. 
Goschen gives an instance of the development of this readiness 
which will be appreciated by every Londoner. It is barely 
ten years, he says, since London traffic managed itself. The 
“rule of the road” was considered sufficient, and all drivers 
passed and repassed as they would. It was found, however, 
that too many suffered in the jostling, and now traffic in 
London is controlled by the Police as it is not in any other 
capital of Europe, and Democracy submits to the control with- 
out a murmur of resistance. 

The new principle having, then, a moral foundation, and its 
application being facilitated by circumstances, why should it 
not be allowed its swing? Mr. Goschen would give it its 
swing upon one subject, the rehousing of the people. He 
would go the whole length of forbidding the letting of 
an unwholesome house as imperatively as the selling of 
unwholesome food, and would compel the sale of such houses 
to the Municipality at their “legal value,”—that is, their 
value considered as unwholesome buildings. He would, that 
is, we presume, in practice deduct from the value settled ac- 
cording to market price the whole cost-of rebuilding in a 
healthy and, therefore, “legal” manner. That is quite as far 
as any reformer wants to go, and would give us cheap sites 
in plenty; but, as regards other applications of the idea, 
Mr. Goschen would have the people weigh the dangers of their 
course with more caré than they are doing. He dreads the 
overworking of the Government, of which there are signs 
already, and which must increase with every new function. 
He dreads the want of impartiality in Parliament, which 
is to be raised to supreme social control, yet will 
represent ultimately the opinion and interests of a 
single class, the wage-receivers. He dreads .the enor- 
mous expense, which is already making of the Civil Estim- 
ates so serious a burden, and which must be met out of 
the taxes. He dreads the withering effect on enterprise which 
State monopolies must exercise, and fears that a Government 
business must almost always, for the sake of the taxpayer, 
become a monopoly. He dreads complete failures, such as he 
says have attended the last great philanthropic effort of the 
State, the Merchant Shipping Act, which, in his belief, might 
as well be non-existent. And he dreads grave injury to the 
national character :— 

“ Another objection to the extension of Government interference 
is of a more insidious, but not less real character. Every additional 
transfer of duties to the State saps the belief of the community in 
the valne of natural liberty. For instance, if the protection of one 
class of individuals is entrusted to a public Department, no sooner do 
difficulties beset another class than similar protection is invoked. 
Every calamity which occurs, every shortcoming discovered, consti- 
tutes a case for fresh interference. The conviction that self-reliance 
and the conflict of interests are elements of power and success, is 
weakened at every turn, and public opinion discharges individual re- 
sponsibility from its duties in one department after another of our 
social life and industrial business. Then, further, new claims are 
established. If Government have interfered in favour of one set of 
interests, other interests will clamour for similar favour at the hands 
of the State. The reality of such dangers can scarcely be denied, 
and the risk is heightened by the obvious difficulty of retracing steps 
taken under such conditions. It is one thing to place a trade ora 
class under State protection. It is a very different thing to withdraw 
it, especially if moral considerations have prompted the original act. 
Trade mizht long be paralysed, capital expelled, wages lowered, and 
the national interests generally prejudiced, before it would be possi- 
ble to repeal a system of Government control, even if condemned as 
a failure, in favour of the restoration of natural liberty. Once pass 
a moral condemnation on ‘ Laissez-faire’ in any particular case, and 
its rehabilitation becomes an almost hopeless task.” 

It is this last objection, and this only, which we consider 
grave ; but then it is to us so grave, that it discredits almost 
every Socialist project. We oppose free education not on the 
ground of its cost, nor even for the more serious reason that 
it would crush out all separate or peculiar modes of education, 
all schools, however good, withering before the free State 
school ; but because it would destroy all sense of the parents’ 
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obligation to secure education for those whom they have brought 
into the world. To destroy the sense of that and analogous 
obligations is to destroy the only discipline which can make 
strong men and women, and to enervate the whole population 
of the country. If the State is to do all and the individual 
nothing, what need in the individual of forethought, sacrifice, 
thrift, endurance, or any of the virtues which make men noble ? 
If Providence will feed us, what need of ploughing, still less 
of weeding when we have ploughed? Pain and exertion are 
training forces, and it is for their undue horror of them—their 
wish to reverse the decisions of Providence, and abolish them— 
that we distrust the Socialists, even when they keep, as some 
of their best men do, within the limits of pecuniary morality. 
The world wants much transformation, but better London 
with its suffering than a South-Sea Paradise. It is upon this, 
the moral ground, that Socialism must ultimately be fought, 
for when it has once caught the statesmen, and become prac- 
tical, it will conquer the economists ; and we are happy to see 
that Mr. Goschen, who concedes so much by regarding it as 
inevitable, takes on this a determined stand. 





THE TORIES AND OPINION. 


i i reading the speeches of the Tory leaders, Lord Salisbury 

excepted, we are constantly struck by a defect which we 
should not have anticipated. That they should denounce 
Radicals and Radical ideas, and accuse men like Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir Charles Dilke of revolutionary projects, is perhaps 
natural enough, for they live among people who dread change, 
and they have always, as party tacticians, to try to keep the 
wealthy with them. But it is a little odd that they should 
80 constantly forget the nature of the present suffrage, and 
address to the Householders arguments which seem to them- 
selves strong only from their experience of the old Ten- 
pounders. The two sets of voters are far apart, as anybody 
might have seen who studied the votes on the Education 
Bill; but the Tory speakers persist in regarding them as 
identical. Here is Sir R. Cross, for instance, at Paisley, 
prosing away through long columns of the Times about 
the comparative éxpenditure of the two last administra- 
tions. His figures have been answered often enough, 
but we do not blame him if he still believes them for repeat- 
ing them once more. But what makes him think,-if he does 
believe them, that the constituencies which ho is trying to 
attract care whether he is right or not? The Ten-pounders 
would have cared, and we heartily wish the Householders did 
care,—for State economy means State carefulness in securing 
good service; but if we understand their minds at all, they 
do not care. They are interested about rates and any other 
form of direct tax they may pay, but as to general questions of 
expenditure they are profoundly indifferent. They leave them 
to the officials. It is simply impossible that if they felt ex- 
penditure keenly they should allow their representatives to 
pass the Estimates as they do in blocks, and leave the House 
without a single Joseph Hume, and urge on their members so 
many projects, all of which cost money. It is the officials now 
who preach economy, not the Members, and this not only in 
England, but in America, in the great Colonies, in France, and 
in the richer Cantons of Switzerland. Till more taxes are 
needed, expense is not regarded, and we are not sure that it is 
disliked even if more taxes are required. At least if it is, we can- 
notcomprehend why in the United States the freeholders bear the 
profligate and almost avowed waste of their money to “ deplete 
the Treasury,” why in France the peasantry say nothing about 
budgets which frighten great financiers, and why in England 
the one objection to philanthropic schemes which we never 
hear from the poor is their pecuniary cost. We need not say 
we dislike this change, which will end, as it does already end 
in the larger municipalities, in great heapings-up of debt; but 
why do the Tories not recognise it at all? Obviously because 
they cannot set their minds free from a traditionary impres- 
sion that one popular objection to them is their extravagance, 
which now is only an objection of the middle-class. 

Again, the Tories in every speech go on harping on detailed 
blunders, which, as_ they believe, or, at least, say, have been 
made in Foreign and Colonial affairs. They obviously hope to 
raise an impression that the Government is not quite haughty 
enough towards France, that it is foolishly disinterested as regards 
Egypt, and that in South Africa it is perpetually muddling. 
That impression, if produced, would have affected the old 
constituency very much, for it had a certain interest in detail ; 
but we question if it moves the new eléctorate at all. The 
statement would not be true about the Southern peoples, but 





in all those of Teutonic origin, Germans, Americans, and Engl 
men, we note a remarkable humility upon foreign affai 
indeed, upen all points on which their own ignorance PA en 
the masses, They wish to, be safe, and to be Palen iy 
succeed in any effort they may make; but they inna 
Governments on such subjects with a most striking faith 
quiet word from Prince Bismarck rouses or soothes all Gr 
mans; Mr. Lincoln averted a war for which his people ‘ 
quite ready, by telling them not to be imprudent: and 
believe that in a case like Mr. Shaw’s, ten words froma Me 
Gladstone or Lord Granville would outweigh columns of news. 
paper writing. They did outweigh with the workmen on ths 
Egyptian question a great mass of prepossession, Ay 
Tory leaders must know, the body of the people in the 
towns, London excepted, did not like going to Egypt wal 
and only consented because a Cabinet in which they believed 
told them they mnst. As to details, the Householders knoy 
nothing at all about them; and the speakers who tak 
about Aksabad, and the Soudan danger, and the iniquities 
Usibepu, are spending their breath in vain, the Household, 
looking only to broad results. It is true that if a moral que. 
tion is seen to be involved, they prick up their earg, an 
sometimes grow excited, but the details of Policy are t) 
their own consciousness beyond them. Some classes, of ¢ 
understand, and the Tories may be perfectly right in trying ty 
instruct them; but then they are avowedly not doing this, 
but essaying to attract the millions below. They will no, 
we believe, looking at the experience of a wide suffrage in 
three great Teutonic countries, succeed in that way. The quer 
tion whether we ought to leave Egypt will either be relegate 
to the Cabinet, or decided by the people upon some broad, 
even if mistaken, consideration of right and wrong.’ Wear 
certainly unbiassed in saying this, for upon this singh 
subject we are slightly Conservative ourselves, and had much 
rather the Tories reached the people, but they will not. Itis 
precisely the same with all questions of suffrage. The Tori 
cannot get rid of the notion that they can make the Hous. 
holders afraid of large extensions and democratic County 
Councils, and huge Municipalities like that of London, ani 
with the old voters they might have been right. The.Te- 
pounders were very timid of the future. The Householder, 
however, know that power, physical power, is with them, ani 
are no more afraid of having it than a man is afraid of being 
strong. The greater the municipality, the better they wil 
like it ; the more democratic the county council, the more they 
will understand it; and the wider the county franchise, the mor 
they will feel their own hands strengthened. So strong is their 
self-confidence, that we shall, we believe, see very shortly m 
almost whimsical demonstration of it. They are getting bitte 
against the Irish, especially in the Northern towns,—in som 
places very bitter, on account of dynamite; but we venture to 
say that eighty per cent. of them will hold it wise and not 
foolish to reduce the suffrage in Ireland. They will dra 
the Irish. householders rather less than they dread the 
Irish voters now ; and will not see in the least why, if itis 
good for English householders to vote, it is bad for Irish 
householders to vote too. 

We are, of course, wasting our pains, but we cannot quit 
this subject without asking Tories of the Duke of Richmonl 
type why they think it useless to talk Conservatism of the old 
kind to the people. We mean, why they avoid telling thew 
that change is in itself bad, that the existence of any order:t 
all is a wonderful thing, and that the wisdom of our ancestor, 
being the result of centuries, must be more trustworthy tha 
untried thoughts. They fancy that to poor men it is useles 
to say these things, and forget that in every country it isthe 
poor who are conservative, and that the Peers would alter the 
number of a jury, much sooner than the Commons. It is nottle 
rich who cling to “ old ways ” and find protection in customaly 
acts, and look with dislike on new-fangled ideas, but the com 
paratively poor. There is a weight of old conservatism among 
the Householders, a fear of serious change, a reluctance to talt 
leaps in the dark such as never was in the late Lord Derby; 
but nobody appeals to it, while of the past we now never hed 
a word. Do men like Sir Richard Cross really believe in the 
existence of two human natures in England, that they ® 
sedulously keep back from the people the ideas which reall 
influence themselves much more than all their chatter abot! 
this or that mistake? Or do they really fancy that the English 











are separated from all mankind, and can find no happiness” 
quiet, and monotony, and the slow procession of unexcititf 
events? Can they read nothing in the popular Scotch reluctan® 
to introduce instrumental music into churches but pop 
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t of taste? They are talking, and falsely talking, as’ if 
kr could be attractive but change; and why do they do 
Because, as we believe, they do-not understand that they 


it at last face to face with the English people—a people 
scar to change than they are, full of tolerance for monotony 


oflife, and full of respect, if not for their ancestors’ ways, at 
for the accustomed. If the Tories only knew where 
iheir strength lay, what a struggle we Liberals should have! 








HEREDITARY CONSCIENCE. 
R. ALLANSON PICTON’S very graceful and eloquent 
reply to one particular point of Miss Cobbe’s June 
r on “Agnostic Morality,” in the new number of the 
Contemporary Review, is delightful reading ; but none the less, 
it seems to us to miss the main point of Miss Cobbe’s powerful 
argument. Mr. Picton favours the doctrine of ‘hereditary 
conscience,” and protests against Miss Cobbe’s fears of its tend- 
ency and significance. But then, he does not notice that while 
the only drift of his argument is to establish one view, Miss 
Cobbe’s fears and warnings were directed against a quite 
different view, which really derives no support at all from 
Mr. Picton’s paper. Miss Cobbe denounced the theory of 
“hereditary conscience” in one sense; Mr. Picton, if we 
understand him rightly, maintains it in a quite different 
sense, to which we conceive that no reasonable moralist 
should feel the least a priori objection. The theory which 
degrades the conscience, the theory evidently supported 
and avowed by Vernon Lee’s “ Baldwin,” in the striking 
dialogue on “The Responsibilities of Unbelief,” published 
in the Contemporary for May, is the theory that the 
accumulated experience of the race and the individual 
as to the salutary or prejudicial effects of conduct, con- 
stitutes the whole of the moral light of which any particular 
mind can avail itself. Miss Cokbe expressly defined it as “the 
theory that our sense of right and wrong is nothing more than 
the inherited set of our brains in favour of the class of 
actions which have been found by our ancestors conducive 
to the welfare of the tribe, and against those of an opposite 
tendency.” Well, that theory Miss Cobbe described, with only 
the touch of exaggeration needful for an effective illustration, 
as turning the conscience into nothing better than “the kitchen 
middens of generations of savages.” And she remarked, with 
no exaggeration at all, that if the conscience were this, and 
nothing more, the authority which we accord to it would be the 
authority of “a crowned and sceptred impostor.” And so, of 
course, it would be. Suppose all we had to say for a course of 
action was that it was the course of action to which inherited 
bias points, just as inherited bias pointed to the scalping of their 
enemies by the North-American Indians, or the shooting of 
their enemies by European duellists,—or, to take examples from 
actions of a better kind, just as inherited bias points to the 
public glorification of personal courage or great imaginative 
power,—then, to declare that such a course of action had the 
authority of “conscience,” would be to assert for that course 
of action the sanction of nothing better than “a crowned 
and sceptred impostor,” for the crown and the sceptre would 
be borrowed from one class of ideas, and transferred to another 
totally different. It is perfectly clear that there is no more 
dignity in the authority of an inherited bias than in the feature 
—if feature there be—which expresses that inherited bias in 
the countenance,—the hawk’s eye, or deep-lined mouth, or 
heavy jaw, which betrays which way the bias goes. After all, 
bias is nature, and no more. Conscience is either more than 
nature, something which modifies and alters nature this way or 
that ; or it is, as Miss Cobbe says, “a crowned and sceptred 
impostor.” . It is conscience, if we have any conception of its 
meaning, which, given the inherited set of our nature, asserts 
what ought to be the momentary action of the individual will 
which is either to raise or to degrade that nature. It is not 
conscience which makes a conventional man conform to con- 
ventional morality ; there is no need of anything but the inherited 
set of his nature, for that. It is conscience which sometimes 
makes a conventional man challenge and offend the dictates of 
Conventional morality, whenever a ray of higher light has 
entered his mind. Nor can we conceive of any answer to the alle- 
gation that, so far asa useful and salutary custom has effectually 
embodied itself in our habits and nature, there is little need of 
Conscience to support it, though there might have been much 
need of conscience in past generations to start that useful and 





salutary custom, at a time when it was a strange and alarming 
innovation. 

Well, but what is it that Mr. Picton has to bring against Miss 
Cobbe’s objection to the doctrine of hereditary conscience ? 
Nothing in the world, as it seems to us, except the contention 
that man’s moral progress is as gradual as his physical or 
mental progress. As a matter of fact, we doubt the absolute 
truth of this assertion. We should have said that nothing is 
more remarkable, so far as the lights of history serve us, than 
the great moral catastrophes of the world,—the enormous influ- 
ence which particular minds have had in altering morally the 
course of social evolution, and impressing unexpected tendencies 
upon it. But, be that as it may, it is quite one thing to say 
that moral change is as gradual as every other kind of change, 
and quite another to say that moral change is nothing but the 
“quintessence of accumulated experiences of the effects of con- 
duct,”—in other words, that it is nothing but the accumulated ex- 
perience of the bad effects of falsehood which makes men abandon 
falsehood,—that it is nothing but the accumulated experience of 
the bad effects of cruelty which makes men abandon cruelty. Mr. 
Picton refers to two evil practices,—that of Spartan infanticide 
and that of cannibalism,—to prove, what we do not know that 
any one denies, that the moral evil of these practices has not 
always been perceived by men. But does he really imagine that 
it was the “ accumulated experience ” of the moral evil of putting 
to death sickly and deformed children which cured the Greeks of 
a practice which, for anything we know,—if Agnostic morality 
should really gain the upper hand,—our posterity may resume 
and enforce, as the greatest of all duties towards the humanity 
of the future? Does he really think, again, that it is “the 
accumulated experience” of the evil results of cannibalism that 
has cured any single savage tribe that ever existed of the practice 
of cannibalism? He must be in possession of very remarkable 
evidence from which all the rest of the world is excluded, if he 
does. So far as we know, the flowing tide of sympathy 
and compassion and reverence four human misery, has never 
been the result of any “accumulated experience” of the 
evil results of stamping out misery, but has been the 
offspring of new religious belief, of new gratitude to God, new 
faith in man,—in short, of the awakening of the human con- 
science to the consciousness of a uew claim. As to the extine- 
tion of the practice of cannibalism, there is, we believe, no 
historical evidence of its disappearance except,—just as in the 
case of the disappearance of suttee,—through the moral pressure 
of higher races to whose genius it was intolerable. Neither in 
the case of Suttee nor in that of cannibalism is there the least 
evidence of the evil practice having disappeared through the dis- 
covery by any of the people who had been brought up to respect 
the practice, that its consequences tended to the degradation of 
the race. And even if such a discovery had been made, unless 
there were some great command spoken out by the con- 
science to impose on men the absolute duty of ceasing to do 
what tends to the degradation of the race, and of doing what 
tends to the improvement of the race, the change would be no 
nearer at hand than before. Now, if such a command of con- 
science did thrill through any race, that would be precisely 
what no accumulated experience could account for. Though 
an accumulated experience of evil results might possibly in time 
disgust men with a particular sort of practice, so that it might 
fall into disuse, it is quite certain that its sudden discontinu- 
ance solely because it was found to tend to the degradation 
of the race, would require a supreme effort of conscience and 
of will. Practices which in the opinion of the highest minds 
tend to the degradation of the race are religiously and accurately 
observed,— and would be observed, if they were believed ever so 
much to tend to the degradation of the race,—by savage and 
civilised races without number. Even in our own country, 
dram-drinking is not left off through any automatic result of 
the accumulation of experience to show that it tends to the de- 
gradation of the raze; it succumbs only to the vehement efforts 
of religious and moral zeal brought to bear early on the young, 
and then only by appeals to a conscience which, far from repre- 
senting the inherited habits of their ancestors, engages them 
in a fierce struggle with the cravings to which those habits have 
given birth. 

Mr. Picton, like all the evolutionists, is very strong upon 
the analogy between the growth of the individual through all 
the stages of human development in a single lifetime, and the 
growth of the race through the same stages in a cycle of thous- 
ands or hundreds of thousands of years. But he does not see 
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that this analogy is all against his own view, not in favour of 
it. He says :-— 


“T insist upon the manifest fact of the evolution of conscience in the 
individual. The grown man of average moral development recognises 
conscience as a sacred monitor. . It tells him, as Miss Cobbe rightly 
desires, not what is safe, but what is right. It tells him instantly, 
the moment moral relations are presented, and only then gets con- 
fused when the man begins to argue with it, and to demand the 
grounds of its inspirations. Is not thisall that can be desired by the 
most ‘transcendental’ doctrine of conscience? Yetif the history of 
that man be candidly examined, it will be found that once he had no 
conscience at all, and that all the distinctions it now makes dawned 
imperceptibly upon him.in the course of his experience. In fact, as 
Vernon Lee makes Baldwin say: they have been ‘enforced upon him 
by mankind.’ The man inherited from the youth, the youth from 
the boy, the boy from the infant, the infant from the baby. And the 
imperceptible germ in the last was evolved through successive stages 
by experience—yes, experience whether of divine or human influences. 
But does it follow, therefore, that this man’s conscience is ‘ a crowned 
and sceptred impostor?’ Certainly not, any more than the eagle isa 
winged impostor, because it was once an apparently lifeless speck 
within an egg. That speck has come to the ‘supreme dominion’ of 
the air through a course of feeble pecking, and clawing, and flutter- 
ing. But it is not the less a perfect thing now, a miracle of swift 
perception and winged power; not the less divine because God has 
chosen a slow method of making it. Now, why should it make so 
great a difference if the evolution is continued through a number of 
generations, instead of being completed in one ?” 


But what does this show? It shows that a youth growing up 
in a society penetrated everywhere by moral laws, may imbibe 
the moral authority of those laws from those who already 
acknowledge and obey them. But how does that explain why 
a generation of men who have grown up under a bad set of 
laws, and who recognise no visible authority which condemns 
those laws and points out where they do injustice to human 
nature, should ever come to throw off the evil effect of those laws, 
and to adopt a newer and nobler standard of conduct? What 
Mr. Picton fuils, in our opinion, to see, is that the power of 
conscience displays itself not chiefly in enforcing the con- 
ventional principles which have passed into the character 
of a generation,—unless, indeed (as occurs now and then), 
these conventional principles be challenged and overset by a 
sudden onset of wild passion,—but in exchariging these prin- 
ciples for nobler and better principles, or in applying them 
in some higher and more vivid fashion. The young man does 
not show his mettle by merely accepting the morality of his set, 
but by aiming at a higher morality. The generation does not 
show its morality by conforming to the standard of its fathers, 
but by pushing beyond it. Now, if this be so, whence does this 
force which, so far from being transmitted by the accumulated 
experience of our ancestors, definitely transcends that experience, 
proceed? Where did Socrates get the guidance which so 
offended the Athenians that they put him to death? Where 
have the great religions of the world found the impulse which 
inaugurated, again and again,a new era? Surely not in the 
* accumulated experience ” of previous generations, but in some 
intimate, divine voice, which, like the demon of Socrates, assured 
him to whom it spoke of the power to encounter the “ accumu- 
lated experience” of the race, and to vanquish it, even 
though that experience seemed to have bound the human 
mind in bonds of iron. For our own parts, we know 
no analysis of conscience more hopelessly inadequate and 
inconsistent with the facts of the case than Mr. Darwin’s. 
He analyses remorse into the mere recurrence of the more per- 
sistent, amiable emotion, so soon as the temporary, selfish emo- 
tion has been gratified and has passed away. But, first of all, this 
assumes that. the more amiable emotions av the more persistent, 
which is not true,—envy and pride and vindictive passion, for 
instance, being at least as persistent as any amiable emotion 
that can be conceived. And next, what is much more import- 
ant, it implies that any emotion which can make itself felt 
persistently, will fill us with remorse for the gratification of a 
more urgent inconsistent emotion, an assumption which is 
simply erroneous. The child who gives away its bread to 
another still more destitute, and goes away hungry, has doubt- 
less a persistent feeling of gnawing at the stomach, after its 
benevolent feeling has been gratified. But does it feel remorse 
for not having satisfied its own hunger, directly that hunger 
becomes the uppermost sensation of its life? Assuredly not. 
Mr. Darwin, in his eagerness to develope conscience from below, 
left out the consideration which is of the essence of conscience, 
—namely, the relative rank of the unsatisfied and the satisfied 
feeling, and the inward monitor which determines that relative 
rank. Miss Cobbe is quite right. As she has amply shown in 








her new volume of essays, “‘ Darwinism in Morals,"© Mp hae 
makes no distinction at all between remorse and regret, 
analysis of conscience which identifiesit with the mere accum; 
experience of the past as to the happiness or unhappiness.giy: 
results of past conduct, would turn it into “g crowned 
sceptred impostor.” Indeed, as a matter of fact, the Voigg 
conscience is never really recognised except as the authoritat 
voice in an inward struggle. And the authoritative Voice in e 
inward struggle never can speak merely on the teaching g 
accumulated experience. It must either countersign the teach, 
ing of that experience, as having a sacred moral claim . 
us,—which the drift of the accumulated experience of the 
past need not have at all,—and then it is the conscience which 
gives it that claim, and not the mere experience; or it must con, 
test the tradition of the past, call upon our faith to defy “a 
reverse that tradition, and to rebel against it. In either cage, 
assuredly Conscience is “crowned and sceptred,” but not an 
impostor, for it determines what value to assign to the biag of 
experience, or whether rather to ignore and to defy it. 





POVERTY AND POETRY. 
OLLIERS, it is said, in some districts of Northern Eng. 
land object to wash, because the process, as they 

“takes the strength out of their backs.” That may be a story of 
the old world before the Education Act, but there are certainly 
men alive in our day who believe that it is on the same ground 
bad for the poor to understand Poetry, for they write to the 
Pall Mall Gazette and say so. The poor, they say, if they 
allowed their minds to feel emotion sufficiently to appreciate 
poetry, would perceive the misery of those around them and 
their own too keenly, and would be unable to bear their situa. 
tion. They are compelled by the necessities of their daily lives 
to harden themselves, to close their minds, to attend only to 
what is necessary, and so to obtain by concentration and indy. 
ration the strength to bear their lot, and go on working. “Men 
out of work, too, have to get hardened. There is no use in 
increased susceptibility, when it has to face a hungry family, 
and nothing to give tothe family toeat. The beautiful crystals 
of the snowflakes, or the gorgeous tracery of the frost on their 
windows, ought not to mean anything more to them than in 
creased shivering. If they have deeper meanings, so, too, must 
the hunger and cold of their children,—that is, maddening 
emotions.” That is so singular an opinion, and involves 
such far-reaching consequences, that it- may be worth 
while to consider it a little, and ascertain, if we can, 
whether it is well founded, or whether it is one of 
those rather sensational opinions to which the Pall Mall 
Gazette, in its honourable passion of pity for the poor of great 
cities, is just now fond of giving circulation. We may, we sup- 
pose, take it to be true that for the next century or so the 
majority of the earth’s inhabitants will be exceedingly poor, 
compelled to labour all day and every day at disagreeable and 
monotonous work, in order to obtain rather less food and 
clothing than they would like to have, will sleep in narrow 
quarters, and will be in the cities hideously crowded,—as we 
may remark the Chinese are, no less than the English. That 
has been the destiny of mankind in all ages and all climates, in 
countries like Madras, where there are no rich and where the land 
is “ nationalised,” as in countries like Scotland, where, amidst 
the multitude who toil and the many who are comfortable, a few 
are rich to opulence. We shall not, we fear, within the century, 
either teach the birds to dig for us, as Mr. Percy Greg says 
they do in Mars, or so control electricity as to grow crops with 
out the agency of labour; and the opinion cf the writers we 
quote, therefore, comes to this,—that for the infinite majority of 
the human race, anything which arouses emotion, and especially 
poetry, is positively injurious. A fortiori, religion will do them 
harm, for nothing rouses the emotions like religion; and educa 
tion cannot be beneficent, for it awakens the capacity for 
ideas; and even some virtues must be banished, for they— 
say, for example, patriotism—develope lofty thoughts and uw 
selfish feelings, and do not permit the heart properly t 
harden. Indeed, we do not see how, in true logic, 
any mental effort can be permitted, for every such effort 
must make the mind less hard, more. pliable, and more 
receptive; and we are driven at last to the philosophy of 
Mr. Trollope’s old bricklayer, who, seeing Mr. Crawley in deep 
suffering, revealed to him his own gospel, and that of these 








* Lordon: Williams and Norgate. 
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— . . 
correspondents of our contemporary, in the brief and memor- 
able saying, “Tt is dogged as does it.” 

It would be unfair to hold these gentlemen to all the conse- 
quences deducible from their argument, for they only intend to 
say that the mind which has become sensitive to Poetry has 
become sensitive to so much, that poverty is a harder burden than 
ever, indeed an intolerable one, but we may, without unfairness, 
ask of them alittle evidence of the effect they ascribe to poetry. 
Are the minds which can receive poetry thereby unfitted to bear 
the strain of exceptionally hard lives, or even less fitted than the 
minds which have been properly indurated by concentration on 
thedaily needs of the body ? The Spartans, who did not coddle 
themselves, thought otherwise, and held the ability to feel the 
influence of Tyrtaeus a source of hardihood in the soldiers, but 
we have no need to revert to the half-understood disciplinary 
systems of the past. The “ poetical” races—those which, on 
the whole, understand and feel the influence of poetry—are 
geen to bear poverty best. There is no poverty like that 
of the Arab, who talks and hears and loves a transcen- 
dental poetry. There are in the South no harder lives 
than those of the Provencal peasantry, and they all un- 
derstand their local poetry, and love it. There are in the 
North no men who have to bear more than the poorer Scotch 
artisans and agricultural labours, and they are remarkable 
amongst all who speak jEnglish for their appreciation of at 
least one great poet, Robert Burns, the one man, perhaps, 
jn our time who has sung with the voice of a nation. Do 
our friends, for we entirely comprehend and honour their 
savage pity for the poor, really believe that the poor 
Scotch, who, while living in wynds and hungering for 
more to eat, remember and appreciate Burns’s songs, really 
bear poverty worse than the stolid English labourers of the 
cities, who know nothing of ballads, or aught else, though, 
strange to say, they are sensitive to music? Surely, the evidence 
shows that the Hebridean, who labours so hard in his terrible 
climate to get a little oatmeal, is positively happier, moves 
more lightly under his poverty, than his far better situated 
brother in the Isle of Wight, who earns in a pleasant climate 
a little better food, but has no sense of poetry in his 
soul, The Hebridean is at least as strong to endure as 
his southern rival; yet for him, ignorant as he is on 
many points, poetry is almost as full of charm as for 
the cultured gentleman; and his own ballad literature, the 
Psalms of David, and if he knows Scotch, the songs of Burns, 


_ are full not only of delight, but of relief. Are there men on 


earth in worse poverty than the Neapolitan labourers, who 
march five miles to their work before daylight, earn scarcely 
bread to keep them alive, and sleep amidst foulnesses 
worse than those of our rookeries, yet are full many of 
them ‘of songs, and would think non-appreciation of poetry, 
such as reaches them, simply barbaric. This writer has seen 
in India crowds of men to whose poverty that of dockyard 
labourers is wealth—men eating but once a day, because 
the second meal was unattainable—sit hours under the trees 
listening to the poetry which Mr. Edwin Arnold tries to fami- 
liarise amongst us, poetry of the most emotional kind, and 


‘ return to their labour for bread with their poverty perceptibly 


lightened. It is vain to say they were merely performing a 
religious rite, for with the wonderful courtesy of Asia they sat, 
lest moving feet should intercept the sound of the reciter’s voice, 
and as the poetry took possession of them, as the emotion grew 
deeper, swayed in hot excitement, or sprang, uncontrollable even 
by custom, to their feet. Even among our own people, who are 
singularly devoid of poetic appreciation, the poorest often 
reveal its possession, nor do we find that the sailors who sing are 
those who feel most bitterly the hardship of a night aloft in the 
Channel in early spring. Yet that is probably the hardest, 
though it is not the most depressing, life lived among us. There 
are men in Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Wales who 
toil as even London labourers do not, and who will talk exult- 
ingly of poetry—real poetry, we mean—and find not only that 
their lives are happier and nobler, but that their capacity for 
toil is quickened by their ability to feel. The evidence is 
not with those who consider poetry an enfeebling agent, nor 
can we see how it should be. Poetry is not all alike, and the 
capacity for feeling it may be capacity for receiving the most 
strengthening, the most exciting, or the most quieting of 
thoughts. There are races whose poetry is a wail—that is said 
to be true, though we do not know it, of all Gipsies—and they 


his confréres really assert that the feeling for the poetry of 
resignation—which we personally know in one district to be a 
specialty of the very poor old women, leading dreadful lives— 
makes life more full of torture, or increases its burden in any 
way whatever? Was any labourer that ever lived the feebler, 
or the more’near madness, for feeling as the Chartist operatives 
of Norwich used to feel Ebenezer Elliot’s song :— 
“Pain but appears to be; 

What are man’s fears to Thee, 

God if all tears shall be 

Gems on Thy throne” ? 

And if there is in one kind of poetry a charm which can 
alleviate suffering, and diminish fear, and make all surroundings 
stand farther off from the real man, why not in poetry 
altogether, which, if felt, must at least give a pleasure to those 
who have so few? Would these writers say that any other plea- 
sure weakened ? Is it not the very burden of their wail that to 
the very poor no pleasure comes, that they suffer and toil end- 
lessly, and there is no relief? We believe that they are wholly 
wrong, wrong from the beginning, that the bodily miseries of 
life are most felt by those to whom the body is all in all, and 
that the cultivated can bear when the uncultivated collapse. The 
wretched man whom Punch draws this week beaten down by a 
demand for rent, which, nevertheless, Society never contracted to 
pay for him, would be the stronger, not the weaker, if he could feel 
Wordsworth, or even know by heart the wild words in which 
Shelley has scourged the oppressor. To believe otherwise would 
be to believe that the best intellectual gifts are curses to all but 
a minute caste, and that man would be the happier for the ex- 
tinction in him of all that is higher than the animal. It may be 
“ dogged as does it,” but there is no doggedness like that of the 
man who at will is lifted out of himself by his own thoughts, 
and who can perceive in the very sky above him scenes which 
lift him out of all sordid surroundings. Our opponents would 
have had Kossuth in prison think only of the stone walls, and 
the fetters, and the unworthy rations ; but Kossuth asked for a 
Shakespeare, and lived to see his country free. What is poverty 
but imprisonment ? 





A NORWEGIAN PATRIOT. 

T is difficult to say whether Ole Bull was more of a 
musician or a patriot. In most natures in which the 
strange gift of music exists to the extent of unmistakable 
genius, there is no other love or passion that approaches its 
supremacy ; but Ole Bull, though few men have ever been more 
completely enthralled by the genius of Music, was all his life so 
fervent a patriot that one hesitates to say whether his deepest 
sympathies were touched more easily by his fiddle or by the 
Norse flag. To the older generation of musical Englishmen 
his name is still familiar, and it is not likely that any one who 
ever saw him would soon forget his personal appearance; but 
it is more than twenty years since his violin was heard here, 
and many of the younger generation have probably never heard 
even his name.’ Those twenty years, and indeed the twenty 
years before them, were years of uninterrupted success—of great 
audiences wrought to great enthusiasm, of tributes from fellow- 
workers and gifts from Kings and Emperors, and of the love of 
every peasant in Norway; but although it is as a musician that 
his name lives, and that his extraordinary career was passed, 
the present struggles for constitutional liberty in Norway call 

him no less appropriately to mind. 

Indeed, in the character of Ole Bull it is no more difficult 
than undesirable to attempt to distinguish between the musician 
and the patriot. He was born in 1810, four years before the 
union with Sweden laid the foundation of independent Norwegian 
life, and almost the first notes of his fiddle recalled the first of 
the lost sentiments of his native land. For in his youth, Norway 
was Denmark, and “ Norwegian” meant “ Dane,” as was said by 
one of those who spoke at his grave; and when he was a mere 
child he used to seek refuge from unsympathising parents 
in a lonely spot among the hills of Valestrand, and fiddle away 
at the Norse folk-songs and dances till the peasants in the 
neighbourhood were convinced that the hobgoblins and trolls 
had come to life again, and that the Hulder had returned to 
their haunts among the mountains. Years afterward, when 
Frederick VI. of Denmark asked him who had taught him:to 
play, he answered,—* The mountains of Norway ;” and thus it 
is that his music and patriotism are properly inseparable; his 
music was the path along which Norway was led back to its own. 





do not bear their dreadful lives the worse. Would “ H.” and 


“ He brought Norway home to the Norsemen,” said Hendrik 
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Wergeland; and the same secret of the source and influence of 
his genius is sung by the national poet Welhaven, in the tribute 
to Ole Bull which Bjérnson has called one of the most beautiful 
lyrics ever written :— 
‘‘A summer’s eve he listening stood, 
His strings all tuned together, 
While melody burst from field and wood 
And rolled o’er dewy heather. 
And all his strings the gift repay, 
In wondrous echo ringing 
Cf throstle’s love, and elfin play, 
And sighs, and birches singing.” 
What he had learned from Norway and her traditions, that he 
gave back to her in the shape of a vitalising influence toward 
national independence and the creation of a national literature, 
a national music, and a national drama, drawing its life from 
the glorious achievements of the past. Ole Bull’s voice was 
one of the loudest of those raised to wake the old Norse spirit 
from its long sleep. : 

The story of his long life has been told in its completeness, 
for the first time, in a delightful memoir just published by his 
widow, and it is doubtful if the century can point to a more re- 
markable career. He came of a musical family, but, as is almost 
always the case, his passion was sternly discouraged in favour 
of a sober bread-and-butter profession, and in his early days the 
discouragement sometimes took a very vigorous form. Once he 
— had persuaded his father to buy him a bright red violin from a 

travelling Frenchman. It was laid away in its case, and the 

young Ole put to bed in his little cot in his parents’ room. 

Telling the story, years afterwards, he said :— 

“ T could not sleep for thinking of my new violin. When I heard 
father and mother breathing deep, I rose softly and lighted a candle, 
and in my night-clothes did go on tiptoe to open the case and take 

| one little peep. The violin was so red, and the pretty pearl screws 

did smile at me so! I pinched the pearl screws just a little with 
my fingers. It smiled at me ever more and more. I took up the 
bow and looked at it. It said to me that it would be pleasant to try 
it across the strings. So I did try it, just a very, very little; and it 
did sing to me so sweetly! Then I did creep further and further 
away from the bedroom. At first I did play very soft. I make very, 
very little noise. But presently I did begin a capriccio which I like 
very much, and it do go ever louder and louder, and I forgot that it 
was midnight, and that everybody was asleep. Presently, I hear 
something go crack! and the next minute I feel my father’s whip 
across my shoulders. My little red violin dropped on the floor, and 
was broken. I weep much for it, but it did no good.” 

But the whip did not prevail, and the little red violin had 

many successors, among them several of the most famons 
' violins in the world. At the University, his tutor forbade 

“him to play ; so he learned to whistle and sing, and by-and-by 
discovered that he could do both at once, and thus study the 
laws of harmony. But the University could not hold him, and 
at last he sailed away to Paris, and saw Norway no more till 
he was a famous musician. The struggle was a very hard one 
at first ; he was wretchedly poor, and his proud spirit accorded 
. ill with the asking of favours. When he applied for a place 
in the orchestra of the Opéra Comique, he was handed a piece 
of music to play. Finding it ridiculously below his powers, he 
asked ironically at which end he should begin, and was 
naturally enough dismissed on the spot. It was, too, the year 
of the cholera in Paris, 1831, and he fell severely ill; but his 
illness was the means of revealing to him the character of the 
daughter of his landlady, and she afterwards became his 
wife. Slowly his genius gained a recognition, and he rose 
to the front rank. From that time his career is a record 
of success after success, and his travels became a triumphal 
progress. In turn he visited Switzerland, Italy, France, 

England, Belgium, Germany, Russia, Denmark, and Norway, 

and returned to most of them again and again. In England he 

began by playing for the Duke of Devonshire, and then in 

London, where he played in 1836 at a Philharmonic concert, 

with Malibran and Thalberg, and afterwards with Rubini, 

Tamburini, and Lablache. ‘Much as Paganini has done,” 

said the Times, in a highly eulogistic notice, “this artist has 

certainly opened up a new field on the instrument.” “A more 
perfect performance can scarcely be imagined.” After the 
sudden death of Malibran, he was invited to fill her place, and 
received £800 for a single night at the Liverpool festival. In 
sixteen months he gave two hundred and seventy-four concerts 
in the United Kingdom. In 1843 he went to America, which 
was destined to become his second home, for it was there that 
he married his second wife, the lady to whom we owe the present 
memoir, and there that many eventful years of his life were 
spent. He travelled through all the principal States, until his 
name became-almost as well known and -he himself almost as 





<a 
much beloved in America as in Norway. And not the least of 
the memorials of him is the picture of the tall musician in the 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” who,— 
‘** Walked the room, 
With folded arms and gleaming eyes, 
As if he saw the Vikings rise, 
Gigantic shadows in the gloom; 
And much he talked of their emprise, 
And meteors seen in Northern skies, 
And Heimdal’s horn and day of doom.” 
His memoir is full of strange adventures,—how he was reseueg 
from poverty by Vidocq, the famous chief of the Paris police: 
how, when stricken with yellow fever in Panama, he had to 
crawl out of bed and lie upon the floor to escape the bullets of 
a passing revolution; his feat of strength, when he received the 
common Western invitation to “drink or fight,” from a band of 
ruffians on a Mississippi steamboat, and chose the latter alter. 
native ; how he played his Swterbesig on his sixty-first birthday 
on the top of the Pyramid of Cheops; the enormous sums of 
money which he earned, and the child-like confidence through 
which he lost most of them ; the gifts he received, the friends he 
made, and the charities he bestowed; but of all these we haye 
no room to speak. 

One incident of his career, however, is too important and too 
typical to be omitted, typical at once of his patriotism, hig 
self-sacrificing courage, and his business capacities. In 1853 
he purchased 125,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania, with the 
desire to “found a new Norway, consecrated to liberty, 
baptised with independence, and protected by the Union's 
mighty flag.” Five villages were laid out, three hundred 
houses were built, colonists came flocking in, and he 
negotiated a contract to supply the Government with 10,000 
cannon. All this was done at his own expense, his whole 
fortune being risked in it, and he himself working so hard at 
his concerts as often to be compelled to go without his dinner, 
So gigantic an enterprise, with no sterner conductor than this 
simple-minded and trustful musician, could have only one end, 
but the ruin of its supporter came in a sadder way than from 
his own Utopian confidence. When the land was bought and 
paid for, the forest cleared, and 800 settlers at home there, Ole 
Bull discovered that he had purchased a fraudulent title, and 
was defied, and narrowly escaped being poisoned, by the man who 
had sold it to him. By a series of protracted law-suits some 
thousands of dollars were saved from the wreck; but his health 
broke down under the strain, and, so far as money was con: 
cerned, his life had to be begun again. 

Tn his native land, Ole Bull strove to realise his patriotism 
in two ways. “ My calling in this world is the Norse music,” 
he said, and his calling was far too sure for him to be deceived 
into inaction by any such doctrine as that of Art for Art’s 
sake; “the desire of my life,” he added, “ has been to give it 
strings,’—to give it strings that it might carry the Norse life into 
the hearts of his country men, to reissue thence in all native modes 
of expression, becoming a drama in the theatre, a literature in 
the books, a cause on the battle-field, a religion in the church, 
a love inthe home. His first ideal was “a Norse theatre with 
a Norse orchestra,” and after great efforts he succeeded in 
realising it. On January 2nd, 1850, a date which is now regarded 
as the birthday of the Norwegian drama, this theatre was opened 
at Bergen, under the directorship of Bjérnsterne Bjornson. 
The Storthing, however, refused to support the enterprise by the 
yearly appropriation that was subsequently asked, and after two 
years the theatre passed into other hands. But the seed was sown, 
thirty years afterwards a wreath was laid on Ole Bull’s grave in 
the name of the National Theatre. His second ideal was a 
Norwegian Academy of Music, but in this he succeeded only in 
sowing the seed, and the harvest is still waiting to be gathered. 

In 1880 he died, and was buried with such a national mourt- 
ing as has seldom been seen, and never more deserved. But his 
influence is strong still, and the spirit of the “ Norse Ole,” whose 
little fiddle began by bringing back the Hulder to the mountains 
of Valestrand, is working to-day in the hearts of those who are 
struggling in his steps to bring back fullest liberty to Norway. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 
(To THE Epitor o¥ THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Srr,—You call upon Mr. Goschen to accept the Democracy, and 
urge him to apply his mind to the great problem of securing 
under it a fit representation of all thinking men, as well as of 
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gnthinking crowds. I would remind you how great the im- 
nce of this problem was held by J . S. Mill, who was cer- 
tginly 00 half-hearted Liberal. In his “Considerations on 
Representative Government,” a work which has a much closer 
relation to the practical problems of our own day than to those 
of the time when it was written, he says that no arrangement 
of the suffrage can be permanently satisfactory in which any 
ron or class is peremptorily excluded, in which the electoral 
rivilege is not open to all persons of full age who desire to 

But he declares that the virtual blotting-out of .the minority 
ghich is involved in a system of equal electoral districts in each 
of which the labouring-class would be in the majority, is far 
from having any connection with democracy, but is diametric- 
ally opposed to the first principle of democracy,—representation 
in proportion to numbers. It is an essential part of democracy 
that minorities should be adequately represented. No real 
democracy, nothing but a false show of democracy, is possible 
qithout it (p. 137). Accordingly, he advocates most strongly 
Hare’s system of proportional representation. In fact, without 
gach a system, or unless a plurality of votes were given to edu- 
gated persons, he apparently would not have been prepared to 
support any wide extension of the franchise (p. 179). Hitherto, 
minorities have been very amply protected by the anomalies of 
the representation. Scotland is the only part of the country in 
qhich, owing to the greater equality of the constituencies, the 
majority can be considered to have been over represented. 

But in view of the growing agitation for a more logical 
system of representation and for equal electoral districts, sup- 
porters of a minority representation will have to consider 
whether to rely on the survival of the present anomalies, or 
whether to formulate and familiarise the world with some pro- 
posal that shall more logically attain their object. Mr. Forster, 
in a speech at Leeds last winter, though inclined even with 
equal electoral districts to rely on the accidents of locality, has 
acknowledged that it is becoming necessary to examine closely 
the schemes of minority representation. The most perfect 
scheme before the world is that elaborated by Mr. Hare. In 
the form he gave it, it has repelled almost every one, on account 
of its unworkable complexity, and for other reasons. But it 
has been simplified into possibility by a change which at the 
same time removes some of its other chief objections. Instead 
of making one vast constituency of the whole country, and 
giving every voter power to inscribe his voting-paper with a 
list of a thousand candidates, by this modified plan the 
constituencies are arranged in groups, each group returning 
half a dozen Members, more or less. A voter may vote for any 
candidate standing for any constituency in his own group, but 
nowhere else. His vote can cnly benefit one candidate, but he 
may write on his voting-paper several names, in the order of his 
preference. If the person whose name stands first has already 
received s0 many votes as to be sure of election, the vote is not 
spent in uselessly swelling his majority, but goes to help the 
candidate whose name stands on the list as the voter’s next 
choice. In the form of which these are the salient points, the 
system presents no intellectual difficulty to the voter, though the 
process to be gone through by the returning officer in distributing 
the votes necessarily remains somewhat complex. This form 
preserves tue well-known excellences of Hare’s system. It 
insures a proportional representation of opinions much more 
perfect than can be attained by any arrangement of cumula- 
tive yoting or three-cornered constituencies. At the same 
time, it avoids the great faults of excessive centralisation, of 
giving excessive power to wire-pullers and organisations, and 
of flooding the House with crotcheteers. It will not be so easy 
for a crotchetmonger to obtain the support of a sixth part of the 
electors in a constituency of sixty thousand, as to collect ten 
thousand votes out of the whole country. 

Farther, a strong, practical recommendation of this form. is 
that it can be tried experimentally on a single group of con- 
stituencies without the general introduction. In this way the 
principles of the system could be made familiar to men’s minds, 
and its working put toa decisive test. The English Universities 
form an excellent subject on which the experiment might be 
made. They are constituencies based on a different theory and 
governed by a different law to any others. They are constituen- 
cies of similar composition and of special intelligence, and, 
therefore, fitted for union, and for the introduction of a system 
mainly objected to because of the difficulty of understanding it. 
Each of them contains a minority eminently deserving of repre- 





sentation. Moreover, in the opinion of unbiassed friends, 
such as the Attorney-General and Mr. Goschen, they are 
doomed constituencies, unless they can establish some greater 
claim to the consideration of the country than they at pre- 
sent possess. If these fears are well founded, my recom- 
mendation becomes a matter of policy as well as of principle 
for University electors, and for those who wish to see a 
continuance of University representation. It would ensure 
their survival as constituencies, and their electors should be 
gratified by the chance of introducing so eminently conserva- 
tive a principle into the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lincoln’s Inn, November 6th. J. ParKeER SMITH. 


[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTAToR.’’] 

Sir,—I find it difficult to understand the reason of the hatred 
to the Minority Clause felt by so many honest Liberals, of 
whom Mr. Bright is the foremost. I suppose it comes from the 
English dislike of any arrangement that is not simple and easily 
understood. But before the Party, as a whole, comes to a cou- 
clusion about the matter, it would be well to examine what are 
the precise effects of the clause. Under present circumstances, 
I shall show that it gives an increase of five votes to the Party- 
What may the result of the extension of the franchise in the 
counties can scarcely be foretold with any accuracy. 

There are seven counties under the clause,—Berks, Bucks, 
Cambs, Dorset, Hereford, Hertford, and Oxford. Except Here- 
ford, every one returns two Conservatives and one Liberal, and 
Hereford election presents the curious feature that of two Con- 
servative and two Liberal candidates, one Conservative was at 
the top and the other at the bottom of the poll. Omitting, there- 
fore, Hereford as an unintelligible county, we find that the 
result of the clause in the counties is to give six seats to 
Liberals, which without it would almost certainly be filled by 
Conservatives. 

Turn now to the cities. There are six of them under the 
clause,—London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Glasgow. Of these, two return three Liberals, two return 
two Liberals and one Conservative, and two return a minority 
Liberal Member. Liverpool, like Hereford, may be omitted 
from the calculation, as parties are pretty evenly divided, and it 
is not likely that, without the clause, either party could carry 
all three seats. Witness the last election, when Mr. Smith won 
a fair, stand-up fight, without any minority clause to help him. 
The result, then, of withdrawing the clause from the cities would 
be that the Liberals would gain one seat each in Manchester and 
Leeds, and lose a seat in London,—a nett gain of one. Taking 
this from the six seats gained to the party in the counties, it 
appears that the withdrawal of the clause would, in all proba- 
bility, lose the Liberals five seats at the next election, equal to 
ten votes in a division. Observe that I do not assert that a 
clanse is necessarily good in itself, if it adds to the strength of 
the Liberal Party. I simply say that Liherals, gud Liberals, are 
acting unwisely, in my humble judgment, in attacking the 
clanse. It is sometimes said that the clause reduces the repre- 
sentation of great cities to the level of small towns ; but let any 
Member bring in a Bill adversely affecting Manchester or 
Leeds, and he will soon find three Members assailing it. 

One other remark on the clause. Under its operation at the 
last general election, four counties out of seven and one city 
were spared the turmoil and expense of an election, the strength 
of parties being understood. and the candidates arranged by 
the respective parties. This would not have been the case with- 
out the clause, and it seems to me to be no light argument in 
its favour that it brings about an uncontested arrangement in 
more than one-third of the. cases under its influence.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Waterford, November 5th. Newennam Harvey. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Apart from the general question of minority representa- 
tion, there is a special objection to “ one-Member constituencies,” 
—they are liable to be left uncontested. (1.) There may be a 
Member with great “local influence,’ quite pure influence 
possibly, or at any rate moral influence, and not to be reached 
by the Corrupt Practices Act. Nobody thinks of trying to turn 
him out, and if there is only one seat, he keeps it for ever; but if 
there were two seats, there might be a contest for the second one. 
(2.) The minority loses heart much sooner in the case of a soli- 


tary seat. It may not be easier to snatch one of two seats than 
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to snatch a solitary{seat from the majority, but it always seems 
easier. To make contests possible, the minority must have a 
hope of getting something. 

It is needless to point out that our political system rests not 
merely on elections, but on contested elections. The elector 
watches politics to see which way to give his vote, and the 
Member makes speeches to the elector with a view to keep his 
vote. If there is no chance of a contest, the Member and the 
electors drift out of relation to each other, and the end is 
political apathy. An uncontested election is a temporary 
disfranchisement.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. John’s College, Oxford. 


T. C. Snow. 





[To tHE Ep1ToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I had the privilege of hearing the remarkable speech Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P., delivered here last Monday, and have 
since refreshed my memory by reading a verbatim report of his 
remarks. Having done so, I cannot but think that you were 
misled by a bald summary in a London paper, when you attri- 
buted to him dissent from the conclusions of the Leeds Con- 
ference “ partly because they had condemned the present minority 
seats accorded to a few great county and town constituencies.” 
Mr. Courtney himself condemned the present system as “a plan 
of the.roughest and worst character,” and certainly he would not 
extend it. His complaint was that the Leeds Conference passed 
a resolution condemning minority representation as a principle, 
and he taunted the delegates with contradicting themselves, 
when, having laid down at the outset the principle—* We want 
to give every vote an equal power ’’—they passed a resolution 
condemning proportional representation, or minority representa- 
tion, which is, I use Mr. Courtney’s own words, “a means of 
giving to every voter the same power, a means of securing to 
every voter the same share in the representative body.” This 
is quite a different position, and one with which, if I have read 
my Spectator aright, you yourself sympathise. In closing your 
article to-day on Mr. Goschen’s speech at Edinburgh, you hint 
at the undesirability of the views, wishes, and thoughts of the 
thoughtful being swamped in the sea of votes. Mr. Courtney 
anticipated you, when he spoke to us here last Monday on the 
degradation of the character of Parliament, and inferentially of 
the people of England, which must follow, if there is not found 
in Parliament a continual representation of independence and 
originality of thought. 

Mr. Courtney has done what the Spectator advises Mr. Goschen 
to do. He has accepted the Democracy, and, doing so, has 
applied his mind to securing under it “a fit representation of 
all thinking men, as well as of the unthinking crowds.”—I am, 
Sir &c., 

Liskeard, November 2nd. J. Sroxes Puttpr. 

HUMAN VIVISECTION. 
|To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—Vivisectors of animals are wont to repudiate the accusation 
of being moved merely by the ardour of scientific curiosity. They 
assure us that they pursue their odious work from pure enthu- 
siasm of humanity, which leads them to crush their natural im- 
pulses of pity to the suffering brutes in the hope of finding relief 
for the diseases of men and women. ‘The whole literature of Vivi- 
section is a tacit refutation of this claim, crammed as it is with 
expressions of scientific “ interest,” and even of “ pleasure,” in 
experiments, and void almost totally of reference to the humane 
longings which ought, on the hypothesis, to breathe through 
every line. The following extract, from a very important 
recently published volume, affords, however, I venture to think, 
a still more direct evidence of absolute disregard of the interests 
of a human sufferer, when a curious problem of science may be 
solved by setting him aside. As such cases will not readily find 
their way to English readers, I shall feel greatly indebted to 
you if you will give this one the publicity of a place in your 
columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Victoria Street. 

In the “ Archives Italiennes de Biologie,’ Tom. II., p. 444 (Turin, 
1882), there is a review of a paper by Dr. Ezio Sciamanna, communi- 
cated by him to the R. Accademia dei Lincei, Vol. XIII., June 25th 
1882. The paper treats of ‘‘ Phenomena produced by the application of 
the electric current to the dura mater, and modification of the cerebral 
pulse ” (polsocerebrale). The reviewer writes as follows :—“ In making 
these researches, the author proposed to himself to solve the question 


whether the excitation of the brain causes the same resultsin the human 
subject as are obtained in the case of animals, and particularly in the 


Frances Power Conse. 


——$__ 
Rinalducci, who entered the hospital under the care of Scia 

on March 23rd, 1882, for a fracture of the right parietal bin 
Trepanning was considered needful, and a circular opening of % 

in diameter was made through the skull. The dwra mater wag m 
exposed, and the experimenter was obliged to limit himself tg 
citing the brain through this membrane.” (After this statement the. 
reviewer, without pause, proceeds in the next paragraph to 
the following startling remark) :—“ The autopsy, carried out four 
after the entrance of the patient into the hospital, revealed the exact 
points of the brain which had been excited during life. The po 
were marked in black on the dura mater shortly after death, 
served for localisation at the autopsy as indicating the Correspondi 
parts in the brain itself.’”’ (Reference here follows to the two 
remarkable lithographs of poor Rinalducci’s head in the Append: 
to the “ Archives.”) “Two words,” continues the reviewer, “ on thy 
method of excitation. The author used Faraday’s current, and the. 
galvanic current. For want of space the author preferred gj 
poled applications. The positive electrode was held fixed, eithe 
on an unexcitable point of the dura mater, or ontside the 
opening on the summit of the head, or on the sternum. Th 
negative electrode, on the contrary, was moved about (on qj. 
plagait) over the dura mater, and notes were taken of the moto. 
phenomena which these displacements produced. The intensity 
of the current was felt to the end of the fingers. The individual wag 
not asleep; once only, and that ineffectually, chloral, anzsthosig 
was attempted.” After this follow the results. The mouth of the 
patient closed, each jaw being in tetanic contraction; movemenig 
took place of the arm, left hand, rotation of the head to the left, 
opening of the mouth, &c. It is remarked that “no spasmodig 
or jerking movements were observed, such as those which Charcot 
obtains from his hysterical patients, nor the choréique movements. 
noted by Burthalaw.” 





JUSTICE TO IRELAND. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Firm, even-handed justice, is what Ireland has too seldom 
got since her connection with England. Arms Bills and 
Coercion Acts, if unhappily necessary, should be impartially 
put in force in North, as well as in South. “ Disarm the 
Orangemen; and insist on Lord Rossmore and Lord Ernest 
Hamilton abstaining from their mad efforts to cause a breach of 
the peace.” That is what straightforward common-sense de 
mands, and with nothing less will she be satisfied. Is England 
afraid to do this? So long, during the evil days, she was con 
tent to ignominiously rule Ireland through a faction, that now 
she shiinks from treating that faction as common fairness 
dictates. 
Even the Dublin Daily Express is ashamed of the Orange 
placards, and letters, and speeches. “ We cannot endorse,” it 
says, “all that is being done and said. But then,” it adds, “itis 
poor work criticising in cold blood what is done and said under 
provocations calculated to stir the blood of the North intoa 
flame.” Has the South no blood, and has it received no prove 
cations ? Yet its speakers have been not only criticised in cold 
blood, but thrown into jail, while Orange firebrands are allowed 
absolute impunity. Perhaps Government still clings to the 
delusion that the Orangemen are supporting “ British interests.” 
Surely you are in error in speaking as if the Nationalists at 
Rosslea were strangers. It was the Orangemen who were mar 
shalled from all parts,—as far off as Belfast; the Nationalists 
were men from the neighbourhood. 

One word more. Why should not Lord Spencer treat Lord 
Rossmore as Lord Morpeth did Colonel Verner? [s it that 
Government has gone back, instead of forward, in its notions of 
“justice to Ireland ?’”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Cressingham Rectory, Norfolk. Henry Stuart Facay. 





(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’} 
Sin,—“ J. W.,” in the Spectator of October 27th, though a 
Liberal, thinks there must be something wrong in the policy 
the Liberal party towards Ireland, “ when we find our measures 
bearing such disappointing fruits.” This kind of feeling is pro 
bably very common. ‘he very idea of patience, of waiting for 
results, of giving time for good influences to counteract evil 
ones, and for light to get the better of darkness, appears to 
have disappeared among whole classes of politicians ; and there 
is a widely spread notion that in our times, as a consequence d 
increased intelligence, or of steam and electricity, political de 
velopment is, or may be expected to be, indefinitely more rapid 
than in former ages. I believe this to be mainly, if not alto 
gether, an error. Political development depends on change of 
mental habits and character, which is a vital process. Steal 
and electricity can do nothing to hasten it, and education and 
the increase of knowledge can act only to a very limited extent 
Remember Herbert Spencer’s saying, which I regard as one of 





caseof apes.” ‘The individual who served for his experiments was 





the most luminous ever uttered, though I have nowhere seen it 
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_ 
noted,— The social mechanism does not rest on opinions, but 
almost wholly on character.” 

It is only fourteen years since religious equality was estab- 
lished in Ireland, and only thirteen since the first attempt was 
made by Parliament to reform the worst and most unjust 
agrarian system existing in any country that did not permit 
slavery. And there is a special reason why it takes a long time 
for justice to produce its effect in Ireland. Scientitic archeo- 
logy has made us familiar with the idea of survivals. The 

riod of stone hatchets survives among the Eskimos. The 
glacial period survives in Greenland. Sir Wyville Thomson 
maintained that the chalk period survives in the depths of the 
Atlantic. And in the same way, that worst period of European 
history, the seventeenth century—the period of the religious 
qwars—survives in Ireland. Ireland is two hundred years 
pehind Great Britain in political ideas. 

Another hindrance to the work of pacification has becn the 
infatuated conduct of the Irish Conservatives, or at least of their 
organs in the Press, which, during the recent troubles, thought 
of nothing but making points against the Government, and—at 
least during the earlier part of the troubles—were never tired of 
telling the public that the Government looked on the crimes of 
the Land-leaguers with secret favour. Conservatives said this 
till they believed it, and it is reasonable to infer that Land- 
leaguers and Fenians believed it also. 

Tadmit that all this is but cold comfort. But no one is fit 
for politics who cannot endure to wait. “ Let patience have her 


perfect work.” 
“ Wait ;—my faith is Jarge in time, 
And that which works it to some perfect end.” 


November 3rd. Josern Joun Murpny. 


BEARDS. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SpEecTATOR.’’] 

$m,—The triumph of beards over English ecclesiastical prejudice 
has been more complete than you suppose. There are two English 
Bishops who were appointed and consecrated when they were 
bearded men,—the Bishop of Liverpool and the Bishop-Suffragan 
of Colchester. 

A word upon another branch of the subject. Is not the preja- 
dice against gentlemen’s coachmen wearing beards a particularly 


_ absurd and unreasonable one? Are not they the men whose 


throats have the greatest need of such protection, because of 
their constant exposure to night air and to weather of all kinds ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., BarBatus. 


THE ILBERT BILL. 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ Specrator.” ] 
Si,—Though I look upon the Ibert Bill as the inevitable 
sequel of the admission of Natives into the Covenanted Service 
—in fact,as the natural consequence of a humane and en- 
lightened policy, which, to quicken civilisation, held out prizes 
to deserving Natives—I cannot help thinking that there is 
much truth in the following lines, which I take from a letter of 
one of the leading Native statesmen, at the head of a semi- 
independent State :— 

“The Native Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Bill—the Ilbert 
Bill—has convulsed the whole of India, and from the home 
papers I can clearly see that it has now become a party 
question there. Eminent men, official and non-official, have 
sent in their opinions. Some object to the principle 
of the Bill; others call in question the expediency, or 
rather opportuneness. Many Europeans consider it as 
the invasion of their privileges, but it appears anomalons; 
as a question of privilege only, that they should surrender it 
in the Presidency towns, and object to be tried by the same 
magistrates or one of still higher qualifications while beyond 
their limits. My own opinion is that the agitators on both sides 
have blundered egregiously, the result of which has thrown us 
back some fifty years, by widening the gulf between the two 
races. No doubt, the Bill, though correct in principle, has been 
inopportune; while it confers no real benefit on the natives, it 
has been the cause of hurting the feelings of both communities. 
The local-self-government scheme is also looked upon with dis- 
favour by many European officials, aud though this is a ques- 
tion really affecting the interests of the people, officials who 
hitherto had everything in their own power will maintain an 
unyielding attitude.”—I am, Sir, &c., Matorvie, 





POETRY. 


LYRICS OF PERICLES.—II.* 


IV.—EpiIrHaLamium. 
Even as the Gods plant stars upon the way 
Of wanderers distracted and belate, 
So shineth fairly on our lord's estate 
A starry bride to bless his bed to-day. 
Great Hymen, be thy happiest vassals these, 
The fair Thaisa and King Pericles. 


V.—Tuatsa’s Dirce. 
Thaisa fair, under the cold sea lying, 
Sleeps the long sleep denied to her by Earth ; 
We, adding sighs unto the wild winds’ sighing, 
With all our mourning under-mourn her worth : 
The white waves toss their crested plumes above her, 
Round sorrowing faces with the salt spray wet, 
All are her lovers that once learned to love her, 
And never may remember to forget : 
Shells for her pillow Amphitrite bringeth, 
And sad nymphs of the dank weed weave her shroud ; 
Old Triton’s horn her dirge to Ocean singeth, 
Whose misty caverns swell the echo loud : 
And, while the tides rock to and fro her bier, 
What was Thaisa lies entombéd here. 


Vi.—Pirates’ Sone. 
Our bark is on the rolling sea, 
Our prize is on the shore, 
In caverns dark the treasures be, 
Wrung from the deep before : 
The keen keel lave, 
Propitious wave, 
And yield thy choicest store. 


The merchants’ argosies may groan 
With weight of golden grain, 
They toil and spoil for us alone, 
That rule the generous main : 

Who rob the poor, 

Their rede is sure ; 
We only rob again. 


The pirate’s is the higher law, 
And his the higher power ; 
The booty of the land-shark’s maw 
Is forfeit in an hour: 

The landsman’s greed 

May sow the seed, 
The seamew plucks the flower. 


VII.—Marrina’s Diree. 

Weep for Marina, plucked too soon 

By surly Death; 
Robbed, ere her sun reached afternoon, 

Of pearly breath : 
Forefallen flowers about thy grave we twine; 
Alas, Marine! 

Herman MERIvALE, 
(To be continued.) 


October, 1883. 





BOOKS. 


—=<———— 
SOME WOMEN OF LETTERS.+ 

Tuxse two interesting volumes may conveniently be classed 
together, for the author of the Memories is a grand-daughter of 
Dr. Aikin, and a great-niece of Mrs. Barbauld. She has some- 
thing to say, also, of the Edgeworth family, of Mrs. Opie, of 
Joanna Baillie, and of other personages more or less attractive, 
who appear in A Book of Sibyls. It may be as well to saya 





* Written for a proposed musical production of Shakespeare’s play of 
Pericles, arranged by Mr. John Culeman. 

+ A Book of Siby’s ; Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, Miss Austen. By 
Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1883, 

Memories of Seventy Years, By One of a Literary Family. Edited by Mrs. 
Herbert Martin. London: Griffith and Farran. 1883, 
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few words about each book separately, and then, with the help 
of both, as well as from other sources, to recall a few striking 
characters who, if remembered at all, are known chiefly by name 
to the present generation. 

Of Miss Austen nothing will be said. She stands altogether 
apart, both in social intercourse and genius, from the women of 
letters known to each other when living, and now once more 
presented as literary comrades in Mrs. Ritchie’s pages. But 
even Jane Austen, incomparable though she be in her own way, 
gives us in her delightful stories no mark of the prophetic 
strain; and why such women as Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, 
and Mrs. Barbauld should be called “ Sibyls” is beyond our 
power to divine. The title, although most unfortunate, is, how- 
ever, forgotten in the pleasure afforded by these literary por- 
traits. They are drawn with delightful ease; but if we may hint’ 
a fault, there are more verbal errors and indications of careless- 
ness than we should have expected to find in the essays of a 
writer so accomplished. These faults are on the surface, and 
can be readily removed when the second edition of A Book of 
Sibyls is called for. 

Mrs. Herbert Martin, who edits her mother’s Memories, and 
adds to them a striking but brief account of Gilbert Wakefield, 
observes that the writer does not lay any claim to literary 
ability. The statement is a modest one, but the reader will not 
think that it is required. Beyond a few needless repetitions 
common to authors of more literary pretension, there is scarcely 
a page in the volume which we could wish away. We may add, 
that several incidents and stories are recorded by both writers, 
and that both have something fresh to say of a period prolific 
in what Miss Edgeworth quaintly called “female literature.” 

The names of Mrs. Barbauld, of her niece, Lucy Aikin, 
“who by no means hid her light under a bushel,” and of 
Joanna Baillie, are all intimately associated with Hampstead. 
When they flourished, in the early years of this century, it was 
a charming country village, with many old houses standing in 
large grounds, and with scenes of exquisite country beauty visible 
onall sides. There was no London suburb equal to it in rural 
charm, and the purity of the air made it a favourite resort of 
invalids. With the literature of the last century also its as- 
sociations are numberless, for hither came Steele and Gay, and 
Arbuthnot and Armstrong; here Johnson wrote his Vanity of 
Human Wishes, and here his “Tetty” is said to have indulged 
herself in country air and nice living, while her husband was 
drudging in the smoke of London. And do we not all remember 
how, three or four years before the publication of that satire, 
Clarissa Harlowe vainly escaped to Hampstead to hide from her 
tormentor, which made Mrs. Delany write to Richardson, “I 
am loth for going to that ugly Hampstead. I have never loved 
it since Clarissa suffered such persecution there”? And then 
later on, with the new century, what a number of literary 
memories are associated with the village! On its “ breezy 
Heath,” Wordsworth walked with Crabbe ; there Shelley stayed 
with Leigh Hunt, whose pretty cottage in the Vale of Health is 
the site of the hideous hotel which, with its surrounding abomi- 
nations, has now utterly deformed that once rural spot; there 
Keats wrote his loveliest poetry, and, sitting on the bench at 
the top of Well Walk, told Hunt that his heart was breaking. 
Public officials know nothing of such memories, and the old 
seat, we understand, has been only recently removed by the 
Board of Works. And Walter Scott, too, came to Hampstead, 
to visit his beloved Joanna Baillie, whom the writer of this 
paper, then a boy, remembers seeing in her old age at the parish 
church, singing the Psalms with cheerful voice, in company with 
her sister. What a happy-looking, neat-looking couple they were! 
and neither age nor sorrow seemed to have left a mark of pain 
on their faces. 

The Memories include a recollection of the sisters, dressed in 
grey silk, with pretty lace caps, listening to a reading of one of 
Joanna’s plays, before a fashionable audience, at the “ Holly 
Bush.” ‘ She told us, in her quiet, droll way, that some of her 
old friends in Scotland were shocked at the line of writing she 
had taken to, and said she had seen a letter from one. ‘Have ye 
heard that Jocky Baillie has taken to the public line ?’?” Her 
house is still standing, near the “ Holly Bush,” where plays 
are sometimes read now-a-days, but not Joanna’s, and from 
that house on the hill, with all the love that should accompany 
old age, both she and her sister were carried to Hampstead 
Churchyard. 

It was in 1786 that Mrs. Barbauld went to Hampstead, her 
husband having been appointed Unitarian Minister of the 








Re 
chapel on Rosslyn Hill. She describes the village with evident 
enjoyment, but thinks that, with the exception of Avignon, it is 
the most windy spot she ever was in. And she pities the young 
ladies, since there is not a single young man to be seen in the 
place. “ But of widows and old maids, such a plenty !” Hamp. 
stead has changed greatly in this respect, as well as in others 
less desirable. The builders have taken possession of it, ang 
houses, almost gardenless and wholly ugly, are let at absurdly 
high rents. The fields that separated London and Hampstead 
are fields no longer, and before many years have passed, it jg 
probable that no green spot will be left, except the Heath, now 
less than half its original size :— 

“T can hardly bear to think of the change,” writes the author of the. 

Memories, looking back half a century. ‘ Besides the lovely Heath 
there were field-walks and lanes in all directions, and none but the old 
houses, in nearly all of which we had friends living. I think hardly 
any one occupied in daily business in London then lived in Hamp. 
stead, as there were no omnibuses and, of course, no railroad. ..., . 
The road to town ran between fields for nearly three miles, and 
except ‘Steele’s Cottage,’ said to have belonged to Sir Richard, thera 
were no houses from Camden Town to Downshire Hill.” 
The author stayed with her grandmother and her Aunt Lucy 
Aikin in Church Row, and Aunt Lucy, being then a celebrated 
writer, was invited, of course, when her publisher, Mr. Longman, 
gave dinners to “our authors” in his large house close by. One 
day the poet Moore wasa guest. “He was placed next to Mrs, 
Longman, and there was something said about his carving some. 
poultry for her. He looked alarmed, and cried out, ‘I cannot 
carve. I would not sit next Venus herself, if she asked me to 
carve her doves.’ Poor Mrs. Longman, a matter-of-fact lady, 
looked perfectly bewildered by this flight.” 

The eccentric, benevolent, and, so far as his marriage projects 
were concerned, selfish Thomas Day, Richard Edgeworth’s 
greatest friend, spent his honeymoon and several moons besides 
at Hampstead, “in inconvenient lodgings,” in order to carry his 
principles about matrimony into immediate practice. His poem 
of “The Dying Negro,” says Maria Edgeworth, “ will last as 
long as manly hearts exist in England,”—a prophecy which, if 
true, leaves, it is to be feared, few manly hearts in the country. 
The History of Sandford and Merton, on the other hand, like 
some of Miss Edgeworth’s own delightful stories for children, is 
still a favourite with the readers for whom it was written. It is 
no common achievement to write books for the young which, 
after a hundred years, have not lost their flavour; but this has 
been accomplished by Day, and by two of Mrs. Ritchie’s Sibylss 
Maria Edgeworth and Mrs. Barbauld. As for Mrs. Opie, her 
tales, once popular, are now forgotten, although they may be 
still met with in old libraries, and win sometimes a stray 
reader. Enough honour for her, that one of these stories drew 
tears from the eyes of Sir Walter Scott. 

As a girl and as an elderly lady, Amelia Opie gained 
all hearts. Mrs. Ritchie’s sketch of her is charming. A 
happy and beautiful young woman, she was the life of the 
society in which she moved at Norwich; then came nine 
years of married life with the Royal Academician, Joho 
Opie, a man of noble character, and with far gher con- 
ceptions of Art than powers of execution. ‘“ He was a lover 
more than a husband,” writes his wife. On his too early death, 
Amelia returned to her father’s house at Norwich, and “by 
degrees she resumed her old life, and came out and about among 
her friends,” retaining until long after middle-life her interest 
and capacity of enjoyment.” Under the influence of Joseph John 
Gurney, she became a Quaker, but she still loved bright colours 
and a little worldly excitement. With the kindly, generous 
qualities of the Friends with whom she now associated, she did 
not always combine their calmness of demeanour and moderation 
of expression. “I have heard a lady,” says Mrs. Ritchie, “ who 
knew her well, describe her late in life laughing heartily, and 
impetuously thrusting a somewhat starched-up Friend into & 
deep arm-chair, exclaiming, ‘I will hurl thee into the bottomless 
pit.’” 

In the Hampstead Library stands the first edition of Lovell 
Edgeworth’s Memoirs, begun by himself and concluded by his 
daughter Maria. The date is 1820, and the old volumes, worn 
with sixty years’ service, were probably placed upon the shelves 
soon after the day of publication. Edgeworth was an extra- 
ordinary man, with boundless spirits, not wholly unneeded, sce 
ing that he married four wives and had eighteen children. 
His anguish as a widower seems, in two instances, to have bee? 
sincere, but he found the surest relief by marrying again in @ 
few months. This may appear eccentric, but it was his ways 
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and that he had a thousand estimable qualities and many rare 
gifts both of character and intellect, is evident from the Memoirs. 
Maria Edgeworth was a calm-minded woman, and her admira- 
tion of her father is that of a daughter who does not love 
blindly. The book bristles with interesting points; about Ireland 
pefore the Union; about science and mechanism—Edgeworth’s 
inventive faculty was extraordinary—about education, which 
was one of his early hobbies; about the complicated domestic 
affairs in which he was of necessity involved; and about the 
literary occupations which he shared with his eldest daughter :— 

“Mr. Edgeworth’s life,” says Mrs. Ritchie, “ was most extraordinary, 
comprising, in fact, three or four lives in the place of that one usually 
allowed to most people, some of us having to be moderately content 
with a half or three-quarters of existence. But his versatility of 
mind was no Jess remarkable than his tenacity of purpose and strength 
of affection, though some measure of sentiment must certainly 
have been wanting, and his fourth marriage must have taken 
most people by surprise. The writer once expressed her surprise at 
the extraordinary influence that Mr. Edgeworth seems to have had 
over women, and over the many members of his family who continued 
to reside in his home, after all the various changes which had taken 

lace there. Lady S——, to whom she spoke, said, ‘ You do not in 
the least understand what my Uncle Edgeworth was. I never knew 
anything like him. Brilliant, full of energy and charm, he was some- 
thing quite extraordinary and irresistible. If you had known him, you 
would not have wondered at anything.’ ” 
Miss Beaufort, the last of the four wives—depend upon it, there 
would have been a fifth, had she not providentially survived her 
husband—was about the age of Maria herself when introduced 
t) Edgeworthtown, and there is something wonderfully un- 
selfish in the way the new inmate was received by the eldest 
daughter of the house. “You will come into a new house, but 
you will not come as a stranger,” she writes ; and Mrs. Edgeworth 
states that Maria more than fulfilled the promise of her letter. In 
common with Mrs. Barbauld and Joanna Baillie, Miss Edgeworth 
appears to have been wholly unlike what we commonly under- 
stand by a blue-stocking. She was thoroughly domestic, and 
her capacity for business was extraordinary. She neglected 
nothing, was like a second mother to her brothers and sisters, 
and seems to have had a large capacity for work. All children 
discovered that she was a woman to be loved. ‘“ Some one 
asked Miss Edgeworth how she came to understand children 
as she did, what charm she used to win them. ‘I don’t 
know,’ she said kindly; ‘I lie down, and let them crawl over 
me,’ ” 

“If Maria’s tales fail with the public, you will hear of my 
hanging myself,” Mr. Edgeworth wrote. They did not fail in 
her father’s life-time, and many of her shorter stories have the 
look of permanence about them. But her novels, although well 
worth reading, are, it is to be feared, not much read in our day. 
A popular novelist has, indeed, recently adopted the title of one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s fictions, unaware, apparently, of the 
Belinda to which Miss Austen alludes, when defending her 
own calling as a novelist in Northanger Abbey :— 

“¢ And what are you reading, Miss ?? Oh, it is only a novel !’ 
replies the young lady, while she lays down her book, with affected 
indifference or momentary shame; ‘it is only Cecilia, or Camilla, or 
Belinda,’ or, in short, only some work in which the greatest powers 
of the mind are displayed, in which the most thorough knowledge of 
human nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the liveliest 
effusions of wit and humour, are conveyed to the world in the best- 
chosen language.” 





If worth secured popularity, Miss Edgeworth would still retain 
her place, in spite of the great names which have followed 
hers in this wide domain of literature. With the greatest 
of them all her name is inseparably linked, since it was the 
reputation she had won as a novelist of Irish life that roused 
Scott’s ambition to do something similar for Scotland. And 
we have recently been told that the great Russian novelist, 
Ivan Turguénief, was himself also an unconscious disciple of 
Maria Edgeworth. He did not understand English, but his 
brother translated passages from her Irish Tales and Sketches, 
and it is probable, said Ivan, if she had not written about the 
poor Irish of the County Longford, “that it would not have 
occurred to me to give a literary form to my impressions about 
Classes parallel to them in Russia.” To have inspired two such 
men is an honour of the highest kind. We may ask for more 
sensational fiction in this age of excitement, but in proportion as 
we love fidelity to nature shall we return with fresh delight to 
Maria Edgeworth and to her far greater sister, Jane Austen. 
It is pleasant to remember that the lives of these true women 
were worthy of their writings. 





SONGS UNSUNG.* 

TuIs new volume, by the author of Songs of Two Worlds, would 
be disappointing to us, but for the power and, we might almost 
say, stateliness, of one of the longest poems it contains,—‘ The 
New Creed.” We do not think that the narrative poems are 
successful. ‘“Clytamnestra in Paris,” a poem on the Fenayrou 
trial of last year, does not seem to us a vivid or luminous pic- 
ture of the interior mind of that mean murderess. “ Niobe ’’ 
cannot be compared with many of the delineations in “ The Epic 
of Hades.” “‘ Saint Christopher ” fails in clearness. ‘* Odatis ” is 
graceful, buta little wanting in that majestic setting of Oriental 
detail which the subject seems to need. But “The New Creed” is, 
in some respects, the most striking poem which Mr. Lewis Morris 
has ever written. He puts before us with singular simplicity 
and solemnity of effect the startling amount of diffusion which 
the belief in a mere blank, both above and beyond, has obtained 
even among those whom we should describe as the innocent and 
the happy ;_ he delineates the icy conviction with which this 
marvellous superstition of unbelief has struck them; the 
insensate certainty that everything is the work of blind force, 
and that in blind force it must all end; then he paints with 
calm distinctnéss, in the beautiful rhythm he has chosen, the 
monstrous character of the creed; the far higher claim even of 
a spiritual Pantheism on the pure intellect than any which this 
materialism can urge; and finally, the grand spectacle of the 
Universe as it appears in the light of a profound belief in God, 
and the upward growth of everything capable of submitting to 
his will. The poem is one well suited to the mind of Mr. Lewis 
Morris, but we are not aware that he has ever before writter 
anything at once so impressive, so solemn, and so self-restrained. 
The opening stanzas, in which he narrates a girl’s frigid deniak 
of all hope beyond this earth, the denial that suggested the 
poem, strike us as singularly powerful, and even in their serene 
way penetrating and thrilling :— 


“THE New CREED. 
“ Yesterday, to a girl I said— 
‘I take no pity for the unworthy dead, 
The wicked, the unjust, the vile who die ; 
*Twere better thus that they should rot and lie. 
The sweet, the lovable, the just 
Make holy dust ; 
Elsewhere than on the earth 
Shall come their second bith. 
Until they go each to his destined place, 
Whether it be to bliss or to disgrace. 
Tis well that both shall rest, and for a while be dead.’ 
‘There is nowhere else,’ she said. 
‘There is nowhere else.’ And this was a girl’s voice, 
Who, some short tale of summers gone to-day, 
Would carelessly rejoice, 
As life’s blithe springtide passed upon its way 
And all youth’s infinite hope and bloom 
Shone round her; nor might any shadow of gloom 
Fall on her as she passed from flower to flower ; 
Love sought her, with full dower 
Of happy wedlock and young lives to rear ; 
Nor shed her eyes a tear, 
Save for some passing pity, fancy bred. 
All good things were around her—riches, love, 
All that the heart and mind can move, 
The precious things of art, the undefiled 
And innocent affection of a child, 
Oh girl, who amid sunny ways dost tread, 
What curse is this that blights that comely head ? 
For right or wrong there is no further place than here, 
No sanctities of hope, no chastening fear ? 
‘There is nowhere else,’ she said. 


‘ There is nowhere else,’ and in the wintry ground 
When we have laid the darlings of our love— 

The little lad with eyes of blue, 

The little maid with curls of gold, 

Or the belovéd agéd face 

On which each passing year stamps a diviner grace — 
That is the end of all, the narrow bound. 

Why look our eyes above 

To an unreal home which mortal never knew— 

Fold the hands on the breast, the clay-cold fingers fold ? 
No waking comes there to the uncaring dead ! 

‘There is nowhere else,’ she said. 


Strange; is it old or new, this deep distress ? 

Or do the generations, as they press 

Onward for ever, onward still, 

Finding no trath to fill 

Their starving yearning souls, from year to year 
Feign some new form of fear 

To fright them, some new terror 

Crouched on the path of error, 

Some cold and desolate word which, like a blow, 


* Songs Unsung. By Lewis Morris, of Penbryn. London: Kegan Paul 
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Forbids the current of their faith to flow, 

Makes slow their pulse’s eager beat, 

And, chilling all their wonted heat, 

Leaves them to darkling thoughts and dreads a prey, 
Uncheered by dawning shaft or setting ray ? ; 
But you, poor child forlorn, 

Ah! better were it you were never born; 

Better that you had thrown your life away 

On some coarse lump of clay ; 

Better defeat, disgrace, childlessness, all 

That can a solitary life befall, 

Than to have all things and yet be 

Self-bound to dark despondency, 

And self-tormented, beyond reach of doubt, 

By some cold word that puts all yearnings out.” 


‘The last two lines,— 


“ And self-tormented, beyond reach of doubt, 
By some cold word that puts all yearnings out,” 


have all the-happy energy of the highest poetry. It is a curious 
state of the world in which it is possible to speak of certain 
unbelievers as “ self-tormented beyond reach of doubt,” but it is 
the state of the world in which we actually live, a state in which 
doubt, far from expressing the deepest sort of denial, expresses 
comparative peace, the state from which hope is not excluded, 
though fear is not excluded either. And the force of the couplet 
goes beyond this. It is not only that the denial of some un- 
‘believers goes far beyond doubt, but that this denial is sealed, as 
the poet with curious force expresses it, “by some cold word that 
puts all yearnings out,” that extinguishes not only belief, but 
even the desire for belief. Such, for instance, is the condition 
reflected in Vernon Lee’s powerful dialogue, a few months ago, 
on The Responsibilities of Unbelief, wherein the stern unbelieveris 
represented not simply as denying, but as having lost all wish to 
affirm, either the existence of God or the prospect of a future life. 
The advanced guard of the negative party have found not only, 
if we may trust their own account, the talisman for extinguish- 
ing faith, but. the talisman for extinguishing those universal 
“* yearnings ” from which they suppose that our religious illusions 
spring. 

We must not quote the whole poem, but we cannot refrain 
from taking one more fine passage, which delineates the view of 
the author :— 

“For let the doubter babble as he can, 
There is no wit in man 
Which can make Force rise higher still 
Up to the heights of Will,— 
No phase of Force which finite minds can know 
Can self-determined grow, 
And of itself elect what shall its essence be: 
‘The same to al! eternity, 
‘Unchanged, unshaped, it goes upon its blinded way ; 
Nor can all forces nor all laws 
Briug ceasing to the scheme, nor any pause, 
Nor shape it to the mould in which to be— 
¥orm from the wingéd seed the myriad-branching tree,— 
Nor guide the force once sped, so that it turn 
To Water-floods that quench or Fires that burn, 
‘Or now to the electric current change, 
‘Or draw all things by some attracticn strange. 
‘Or in the brain of man working unseen, sublime, 
‘Transcend the narrow bounds of Space and Time. 
Whence comes the innate Power which knows to guide 
The force deflected so from side to side, 
‘That not a barren line from whence to where 
It goes upon its way through the unfettered air ? 
What sways the prisoned atom on its fruitful course ? 
Ah, it was more than Force 
Which gave the Universe of things its form and face ! 
Force moving on its path through Time and Space 
Would nought enclose, but leave all barren still. 
A higher Power, it was, the worlds could form and fill ; 
And by some pre-existent harmony 
Were all things made as Fate would have them be— 
Fate, the ineffable Word of an Eternal Will.” 


The only lines which seem to us, not, indeed, lower in poetic 
force, but lower in moral force than the rest, are those in 
which the poet expresses his willingness, if need be, to go back 
again to some lower form of life:— = 
“ Content, if need, to take some lower form, 

Some humbler herb or worm 

To be awhile, if e’er the eternal plan 

Go back from higher to lower, from man to less than man.” 
It is true he protests at once that this is not his own view, 
but even the suggestion of it strikes a lower note. It is im- 
possible that a creature who has once risen into true adora- 
tion of God’s will could ever again pass into the stage of 
purely unconscious existence, without losing all the significance 
of personality, all continuity of consciousness, and, therefore, 








tig 
all moral identity with both the actual human past and the 
possible human future. An interposed degradation to the 
condition of a vegetable, would be a final extinction of the bein 
so degraded; while its future development into a new lify ; 
consciousness would imply a totally new personality, But this 
poem, as a whole, is to Mr. Morris’s best poems what the organ 
is to poorer instruments. 

There is another striking poem, of much less pretension and 
force, called ‘‘ Confession,” in which, however, there is a Pp 
difficult to interpret. After a powerful delineation of the atti. 
tude of doubt, Mr. Morris goes on :— 

“Qh, doubting soul, look up, behold 
The eternal heavens above thy head, 


The solid earth beneath, its mould 
Compacted of the unnumbered. dead. 


Here the eternal problems grow, 

And with each day are solved and done, 
When some spent life, like melting snow, 
Breathes forth its essence to the sun. 

As death is, life is—without end; 

Wrong with right mingles, joy with pain; 
Forbid two meeting streams to blend, 

’T were not more hopeless, nor more vain. 


Though Death with Life, though Wrong with Right, 
Are bound within the scheme of things, 

Yet can our souls, on soaring wings, 

Gain to a loftier, purer height, 

Where death is not, nor any life, 

Nor right nor wrong, nor joy nor pain; 

But changeless Being, lacking strife, 

Doth through all change, unchanged remain. 


Should wrong prevail o’er all the earth, 
’Twere nought if only we discern 

The one great truth, which if we learn, 
All else beside is little worth. 


That Right, is that which must prevail, 

If not here, there, if not now, then, 

Is the one Truth which shall not fail, 

For all the doubt and fears of men.” 
We do not see the connection between the verses in which Mr. 
Morris delineates something like the mental condition which 
Buddhists call Nirvana, the condition in which life and 
death are both absent, in which joy and pain are both 
absent, in which change is merged in immutability, and the 
belief in the victory of right over wrong which he goes on 
to paint. Surely, it is not the loss of all self-consciousness in 
“the unconditioned” which can ever be supposed to prepare the 
mind for absolute faith in the victory of Good over Evil. We do 
not pretend to understand the connection between the fourth 
and fifth stanzas of this last passage, and the drift of the 
remainder. It is not the imaginary flight of the soul into such 
a state as this which will prepare it for victorious faith. 

Some of Mr. Lewis Morris’s “ pictures” are very vigorous, 
and remind one of the pictures in Tennyson’s “ Palace of 
Art.” But he should not scatter his pearls on the ground 
in this way without a string. These fragments of poems, un- 
combined in any whole, are hardly worth separate preserving; 
they are the materials of poetry, not poems, and the materials of 
poetry should be kept till they can be moulded into poems. 





MERV.* 

Tue Special Correspondent is the true modern representative of 
the knight-errant. It is he who blows the magic horns, not- 
withstanding the dragon guardians of the gates, and enters the 
enchanted castles, and reveals to the outer world all that there 
is of strange and mysterious within. It is he who passes 
scatheless through encounters with windmills and giants, who 
heals the poor captive, and can on occasion eat poisons and 
swallow deadly meats without wincing. Amongst Special Cor- 
respondents, none has had a stranger experience or told a more 
exciting tale than the hero of Merv, whose career, so prematurely 
cut short by death, is told by himself in the volume before us. 
The volume is a compression into a handy book which one can 
take comfortably on a railway journey of the two huge volumes 
in which the tale was first told. A good deal of political 
discussion, which, however interesting at the time, has now be- 
come rather stale, has been cut out, and the story, as a story, 
has been considerably improved thereby. It is told in an easy, 
flowing style, without any attempt at fine-writing or startling 
effects of literary composition. A hazardous ride for life is 
described as coolly as a dinner party, and a grand council in no 
more gorgeous language than a vestry meeting. 








* The Story of Merv. By Edward O’Donovan, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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The author started in 1878 from Trebizond on his hazardous 
travels, with the object of penetrating to the mysterious 
regions of Central Thibet, but when he arrived at Elizabeth- 
], finding that a Russian expedition was just about 
to ‘elend for the Caspian against the Tekke Turcomans, he 
determined to accompany it, General Lazareff, an Armenian 
by birth, who was to command the expedition, giving him 
leave to do so. He went with the General on a reconnaissance, 
during which the most memorable incident was a supper which 
they partook of sitting on drums lighted by bayonets stuck point 
downwards for candlesticks, in company with a Khivan clad in 
«g silk tunic of the brightest possible emerald green, with lavish 
gold embroidery, sky-blue trousers of semi-European make, a 
purple mantle profusely laced, his fingers covered with massive 
rings of gold, a gold embroidered skull-cap on the back of his 
head, and perched forward, the brim almost upon the bridge 
of his nose, was a cylindrical cap of black Astrakhan fur.” 
This gorgeous individual was, however, nothing more than 
a caravan Bashi. After pushing on to the front by 
himself with an Armenian merchant, and nearly being cut- 
off by a T'urcoman raid, O’Donovan returned to the Russian 
camp, where he was even more nearly being carried off by 
dysentery, due to the absolute want of sanitary precautions 
shown by the Russians. General Lazareff himself succumbed 
to the disease. The General who succeeded knew not Joseph, 
and ordered him to quit the camp; and he accordingly proceeded 
to Asterabad, a Persian town. After many months, spent there 
and among some neighbouring Yamud Turcomans and at 
Teheran, in vain endeavours to get permission to accompany 
the Russian columns, at last receiving a flat refusal from General 
Skobeleff, he telegraphed to him an “ Aw revoir 4 Merv,” and 
started on his adventurous quest of that city two years after his 
first start from Trebizond. Scarcely ‘had he begun his journey, 
before he was bitten by the “ bite-the-stranger,” or Persian bug, 
a beast whose venomous bite is often fatal, and the remedies for 
which were even worse tian the disease. Amongst the cures 
proffered, a priest wanted to tie him up in a net like a 
hammock, the head protruding, and hang him on a tree. 
“ When I had swallowed a large quantity of new milk, I was to 
be turned round until the suspending cords were well twisted, 
and then, being let go, to be allowed to turn rapidly round: 
This operation was to be repeated until sickness was produced, 
when other measures were to follow.” He declined the cure, 
however, having heard from a friend that he once saw it “ tried 
on an old woman, who, when taken down for supplementary 
treatment,” was beyond need of any, being already dead. 


From the “ bite-the-stranger,” our hero went, in the quite 
as unpleasant company of a band of pilgrims, towards 
Meshed. The account of the journey, made under dread of 
Turcomans, bears a strong resemblance to Mr. Keane’s 
account of the pilgrimage to Mecca, under dread of 
the Bedouins; and what with robbers without and quarrels 
within the caravans, the wonder is that in either case the pilgrims 
ever reach their destination. At Kuchan,a dinner with the 
Governor proved even more dangerous. It began with large 
glasses of arrack, drained at a draught, continued with Bordeaux, 
then came soup and dishes ad libitum, accompanied and followed 
by the white wine of the country and more claret, and returned 
again to arrack. As the Emir was talking wildly before dinner, 
and rolled on the ground embracing his friends and relations 
during dinner, and finally dismissed his Christian guest that 
he might proceed to further revels, orthodox Mohammedanism 
does not seem strongly developed in Persia. We are not 
told the effect of the dinner on the host, but on the guest 
it produced a three weeks’ fever, of which he was finally cured 
by a dose of opium and renewed applications of arrack. 
Then came fresh delays from Persian opposition until the 
Derguez was reached, where every village and house is fortified for 
protection against Turcoman raids, and the author had the plea- 
sure of seeing one perpetrated while riding with the Governor, 
in which some sixty oxen and over one hundred sheep were car- 
ried off. But the Governor was not at all anxious to see the 
raiding system put down, as he thought his people rather gained 
than lost by it, and it transpired that his income would have been 
diminished by three thousand tomans yearly, if the brigandage 
were suppressed, a fact which is probably not without its 
parallel amongst Turkish Governors nearer Europe. Mean- 
while, Geok Tepe fell into the hands of the Russians, and it was 
only by putting their Agent on a false scent that O'Donovan 


and got a clear start to Merv, with only a.couple of Kurd 
servants. He threw himself on the dangerous friendship of a 
couple of Turcomans on the look-out for prey, and was by 
them safely conducted to Merv. The “Queen of the World” 
turned out to be a mere collection of wattled huts, in the midst 
of which the stranger was accommodated with a tent, which at 
once became the centre of attraction for the whole settlement. 
As Miss Bird found in her travels in Japan, the European 
became the object of the ceaseless curiosity of staring eyes. 
Waking or sleeping, the tent was filled with sightseers, who at 
last became so numerous and excited that they brought the- 
whole structure down on the occupant’s head. Meanwhile, 
O’Donovan had the pleasure of hearing it keenly discussed 
whether he was a Russian, or only a Black-Russian, or English- 
man, and whether his throat should at once be cut as a spy, or 
whether he should be put to ransom. At length, after a fort- 
night’s incessant inspection, he was brought before the councib 
of chiefs, and it was decided to let him remain alive; and when 
his identity was established by communication with the British 
Native Agent at Meshed, he was allowed to remain as an 
honoured guest, subject to a kind of police supervision. 

He found the Mervli fortifying themselves against the appre- 
hended attack of Russia behind a tremendous earthwork, forty feet 
high, but unfortunately thrown up only in the direction in which 
the Russian advance was expected, the hinder part being only 
protected by a musketry trench, the Turcomans, like the Chinese- 
in the first China war, being seemingly of opinion that an 
enemy was bound to attack in front, and not try any underhand 
methods of walking round a place to get at a weak point. The- 
artillery which was to protect the rampart was equally primi-_ 
tive, consisting chiefly of some twenty-eight brass cannon cap- 
tured from the Persians, mostly unmounted, and with no gun- 
powder provided ; while the shot was to consist of what the- 
Persians had fired at them, when it had been dug up again. 
But the Turcomans were no despicable engineers in their 
way, a great part of their territory, some fifty-five miles 
by thirty-five, being watered by canals, drawn from the 
River Mergab, which is dammed up by a gigantic weir, on which 
100 men are kept constantly at work repairing damages. Alk 
around were the ruins of ancient cities, built of stone and brick, 
no fewer than three Mervs close to each other, yet quite distinct, 
and all deserted, being visited by Mr. O’Donovan, the present 
inhabitants dwelling only in scattered villages of wattled huts or 
tents. But little cultivation is done beyond a certain amount of 
corn and fruits, which last mostly grow spontaneously. In fact,. 
the Tekke Turcomans seem to have advanced but little in civili- 
sation, if at all, since the days of Zenghis Khan. Their favourite 
pastime is robbery, and when not on a raid, they spend their 
time in sleeping, smoking, and eating. Their raiment is gorgeous 
in colour, but the precious metals are rare, and they are in- 
veterate beggars. 

How their chief executive officer was deposed, in view of the: 
Russian advance, and the young hereditary Khans assumed 
power in his place ; how O’Donovan, from being a quasi-prisoner, 
was elevated into the chief of the ruling triumvirate as the 
representative of British power, which was to come to the aid 
of the Mervli against the Russians ; how he assumed the Turco- 
man dress, was offered Turcoman wives, and was supported, 
after his own money had all gone in presents, on Turcoman 
tribal contributions; and how he eventually got away from 
Merv, under the pretext of attending a meeting of European 
Ambassadors at Meshed,—these things give an excitement to. 
this book of travels which raises it to the rank of a romance, and: 
-can only be enjoyed by reading it at large. There is one defect 
in the book, and that is the absence of any maps. They would 
have enforced more strongly the practical conclusion to be 
drawn from the whole story, that if Russia has an appetite for 
the Turcoman artichoke, there is no earthly reason why England 
should try to interfere with her digestion of a very tough and 

unprofitable fruit. 





THE “REAL” LORD BYRON.* 


Mr. Jearrreson has givén his book a wrong title. He should’ 
have followed his own example, and called it, more modestly, a 
“ Book about Lord Byron.” As such, it would, perhaps, have 
met the wants of a certain public, a public that makes up its 
Lord Byron from the poet’s writings and vulgar tradition, and 
knows nothing of the biographies and quasi-biographies of 





* The Real Lord Byron; New Views of the Poet’s Life. By John Cordy Jeaffreson, 





finally evaded the vigilance of Persians and Russo-Turcomans, 
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Moore and his successors. But the actual title implies that now 
for the first time is portrayed the true Lord Byron, and that 
nearly all past Byronic literature may be cast aside as of little 
value by those who desire to know what manner of man the 
poet really was. Those who have written about Lord Byron 
hitherto are characterised as charlatans composing arrant non- 
sense, or aristocratic toadies perpetrating tedious flatteries. Yet 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s own volumes consist of little more than a com- 
pilation from the very writers he condemns. For Tom Moore 
he has not a good word to say’; but there is a great deal of 
Tom Moore, nevertheless, in Mr. Jeaffreson’s pages. There is, 
however, very little that is new in them; there are some guesses 
founded on asserted facts, given without reference to authorities 
or any means of verification, and hints of further facts which 
the author seems to know, more or less vaguely, but to be 
precluded from revealing. 

The fact is, the external life of Byron—at all events, up to the 
period of his joining the cause of Greek independence—was of a 
very ordinary and uneventful character. Nobody who has con- 
sidered his career with any attention to the circumstances of the 
time, and the conditions of his youth and adolescence, can 
suppose him to have been “a man of mysteries, tortured by 
remorse for crimes too terrible for confession, and guarding 
secrets too terrible for avowal.” Neither, it may be added, 
is any such view of Byron to be gathered from the extant 
biographies, and Mr. Jeaffreson appears to have spent much time 
and pains in evokinga spectre from the depth of his own conscious- 
ness, in order to prove its unreality. Asa Peer, Byron was neither 
more nor less than an ordinary young lord of the period, of an 
abnormally passionate temperament, and more troubled than 
most of his fellows by straitness of means. His differentia 
was that he cared little about politics in the concrete, hated 
field sports, and cordially disliked the civilisation that sur- 
rounded him. It was this Bohemianism, rather than any taste 
for adventure or traveller’s impulse, or even such restlessness 
as tortures the modern “ globe-trotter,” that drove him abroad. 
He had no classical fervour, no inclination towards science, but 
he was a keen student of history, and this latter circumstance 
in great measure explains his wandering up and down the his- 
toric shores of the Mediterranean, from the blue waters of which 
he was never far distant. Lastly, among the facts that, though 
personal, may be considered as appertaining to his external life, 
were his lameness and his tendency to grow fat. So great was his 
horror of obesity, which threatened him all through life, that he 
ruined his health by the rigour of the means which he adopted 
to avert it, and suffered from a constant gnaw at the stomach, 
which, like Carlyle’s dyspepsia, had something to do with his 
cynicism, though that was, however, more moral than physical 
in its ongin. 

It is, however, with the poet, much more than with the peer 
or the man, that posterity is concerned, and the story of his 
inner life is admirably told in his correspondence—to which, 
by the way, Mr. Jeaffreson makes no addition—as well as in his 
poetry, which in this sense is very often of an autobiographical 
east. An aristocrat by birth, and despite all that has been caid 
on the subject, undoubtedly an aristocrat at heart, his sympa- 
thies were, nevertheless, with the people, whose sufferings 
his clear intellect compelled him to recognise as frequently 
due to the hypocrisy, cowardice, and smug self-complacency 
of the oligarchy that held England in bondage during the latter 
half of the reign of George III. For practical politics he had 
little bent, and possibly would have shrunk from a conversion 

of his political theories into facts’; but in the Vision of Judgment 
—that strangely powerful reversal of Southey’s tame hexa- 
meters—he condemns the whole policy of the Georgian era 
with marvellous power. Waterloo he terms a “crowning 
carnage,” that caused the recording angels to “throw their 
pens down in divine disgust;” while Satan—and this is the 
poet’s consolation—has “ both Generals [Blucher and Welling- 
ton] in reversion.” Ina couplet, bad in metre and rhyme, but 
a stinging epigram in substance, George III. is disposed of for 
ever :—— 
‘A better farmer ne’er brush’d dew from lawn, 
A worse King never left a realm undone.” 
The victim of Southey’s praise had but one virtue, “ constancy 
to a bad, ugly woman.” Mark the “ ugly ;” in such a case, con- 
stancy would doubtless appear to Byron a virtue so stupid as to 
be almost an offence against Nature. The pretensions, narrow 


exclusiveness, and indolence of the Church are unsparingly 
ridiculed; but Christianity is not assailed, and it ought to be 








remembered that Byron never attacks formally faith, virtue or 

piety, but only their hypocritical show or pharisaical displa 
When all the well-to-do and respecthble classes were as 

to visit the excesses of the Luddites with the severest punish. 

ment, he wrote a song for the starving framebreakers, and made 

in Parliament a most effective speech on their behalf; and when 

all Europe was execrating Napoleon, he composed an ode to 

the banished conqueror. From the beginning to the end of hig 

career, he despised the dull, make-believe policy that alone had 

any chance of acceptance in his day. Partly through circum. 

stances, but mainly through his own vices, Byron was 

sufferer. Goethe says somewhere that none but sufferers can 

be poets, and Maxime du Camp, in his recently publishea 
Souvenirs, says finely, speaking of Musset, Chateaubriand, ang 
Byron :—“ La souffrance était en eux, tout choc extérieur la fit 
résonner; la mélodie fut la voix de leur mal, cette melodie 
clan gtiotar retentira d’un immortel écho parmi les hommes.” 

Byron’s great fault was his cynicism, and his cynicism wag 
the natural fruit of his own selfish and sensual life. He had, 
and could have, but small faith in humanity, little hope of society 
freeing itself from the evil and wrong which enthralled and 
brutalised it. He seems, indeed, to have felt but a slight interest 
in the fortunes of his contemporary fellow-men. In the mouth 
of Satan, in the Vision of Judgment, he puts the terrible words, 
“T think few worth damnation save their Kings.”’ But he wasa 
reformer without distinctly willing it. He tore away the veil 
that hid the selfishness of the time from men’s eyes, and the 
world will never forget the sight. The days of the Holy 
Alliance will never return. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s “ real”? Lord Byron is an infinitely more dia. 
bolical personage in his relations with women than even the 
contemporary legend painted. Byron wrote truly enough of 
himself,— ; 

‘*My blood is all meridian, were it not, 
I had not left my clime,” 

but he was no deliberate seducer. It is no unfair statement 
to say that women met his advances half-way. His liaison with 
“Claire” was perhaps the worst, though not the grossest, of his 
many gallantries, seeing the position he then stood in with regard 
to his wife ; and we are inclined to agree with the view taken by 
Mr. Jeaffreson, who holds it to afford an explanation of the 
great mystery, as it is called, of Byron’s life. Upon the elucida- 
tion of that mystery, however, we do not care to spend ten 
minutes’ research ; it was probably, as Byron said, too simple a 
one to be found out. But to Mr. Jeaffreson’s sermon on the 
duty of Lady Byron, under the circumstances, we must enter 
our most emphatic protest. That she was not very judicious in 
her treatment of her husband generally is probably true, but it 
is quite certain that he behaved to her with abominable cruelty 
and insolence. 

Of Byron’s earlier love-affairs, the most important was the one 
with which the name of “Thyrza” is connected. Tke maid of 
low degree on whom Byron bestowed the name was certainly 
not Margaret Parker, as Mr. Jeaffreson seems to suppose. 
Whoever she was, Byron could never hear the name mentioned 
without showing signs of strong emotion, but he steadfastly 
refused to disclose her personality. It is odd that Mr. Jeaffreson 
should be puzzled by the date (October 11th, 1811) of the last 
six stanzas of the second canto of Childe Hurold, addressed 
to Thyrza. It was on that day, as we know from a letter to 
Dallas, preserved in a note to Moore’s Life (Vol. IX., p. 16), 
that he received the news of her death. Byron never lost the 
memory of what he somewhere refers to as the purest (!) passion 
of his life. 

As we have already said, these volumes will find a public, 
and that is their justification. But they form no addition of 
value to Byronic literature. The style is voluble, diffuse, and 
sometimes a little vulgar; but Mr. Jeaffreson is rarely dull, and 
the book is far from being unreadable or uninteresting. On the 
whole, however, we must pronounce it unprofitable, and much 
more of the “real” Lord Byron, to our mind, is still to be found 
in Moore than in Mr. Jeaffreson’s pages. 





DR. EDITH ROMNEY.* 
Tue writer of this novel is manifestly very much in earnest. 
There is an unmistakeable reality, a ring of genuine passion, in 
her complaints of the folly and caprice which deny to her 
heroine her legitimate career. That she writes from actual ex- 
perience we do not, indeed, suppose. She finds her subject in 





*Dr, Edith Romney. A Novel. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son. 1883. 
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mations of success and failure which befall a lady- 
r, Lady-doctors are but few, and those few, we hope and 
_— too well employed, to have to expose their sorrows to the 
ent Still, we do not doubt but that the book is the outcome 


the alte 


y one feeling. The writer is acutely conscious of the dis- 
vbiites which law in some degree, and tradition, custom, and 


ce or feeling, in a degree far greater, impose upon her 
he imagines a woman who has overcome the obstacles 
the entrance to the Medical profession, who is 
f every qualification for her work, who is able, 
enthusiastic, devoted, who even is permitted to taste for 
a time of the sweets of success, and then finds herself 
passed by,—not because she has failed, but because she is a 
yoman. The situation is tragic. How tragic it may be, 
under different circumstances, we have lately seen in real 
life, in the case of the unfortunate Afghan physician who 
found himself debarred by his colour from the employment 
for which he was excellently fitted both by ability and education. 
We have seldom seen anything more touching than the story of 
how Dr. Edith Romney, in the very height of her powers, when 
she is most devoted to her work, and most capable of doing it, 
sees it hopelessly taken out of her hands by a foolish caprice of 
fashion. It is with a positive pain, which fictitious narrative 
has not often the power to produce, that we read of the fear 
gradually growing into despair, with which this woman, con- 
scious that she has done her duty to the utmost, hears of the 
successive defections which at last reduce her to compulsory 
idleness, the conventional bondage of her sex, from which she had 
made, as she hoped, a final escape. But what, it may be asked, is 
the upshot of it all? Does the story help to clear the outlook, 
an outlook on which, doubtless, many eyes are fixed, the future 
of woman in the professions, especially in the profession of 
medicine? It will help the reader to judge, if we give an out- 
line of the story. 

Dr. Gallagher, the chief practitioner of Wanningster (surely a 
hybrid sort of name), finds himself deserted for a lady-doctor. 
To him in his wrath there comes a certain Dr. Fane, who having 
spent some years in travel and in just as much work as suited 
his pleasure, finds himself compelled, by a diminution of income, 
to settle down to some regular employment. He is able, handsome, 
of attractive manners, and single,—a recommendation, it would 
seem, in the judgment of the author, though it is commonly 
considered a bar. It is agreed between the two that Dr. Fane 
is to succeed to the practice, or what had been the practice, of 
Dr. Gallagher, and to oust, if he can, this interloper to whom 
fashion has given a position which she ought never to have 
thought of occupying. Dr. Fane sets to work, and succeeds. 
He sets up an establishment in a style of the severest medical 
orthodoxy, with everything cut to the most rigid pattern of 
conventional respectability, and has the pleasure of seeing 
all, or nearly all, the patients returning to their former 
allegiance. All this, we are bound to say, sounds very im- 
probable. There are people, we understand, who find it 
pleasant, and we presume easy, to change their doctors. To 
most of us it is, or would be if we had to do it, a most difficult 
and painful business. A doctor is commonly more or less a 
friend, and nothing but supreme necessity—with some hardly 
that—can bring about the breaking of the tie which binds the 
patient to him. It is quite incredible that nearly the whole of 
the wealthier class of a town should make this change twice in 
the course of a year or two. A few months suffice to transfer 
nearly all the practice of the town from Dr. Edith Romney to 
Dr. Fane, and during that time the two have never met. This 
is a considerable demand upon one’s faith. In a moderate- 
sized town, such as we understand Wanningster to 
have been, two persons, employed at about the same 
hours and in the same quarter, must have encountered 
each other, one would think, pretty nearly every day. So, 
however, it was in this particular town. And thus it came 
to pass that Dr. Fane had no notion—or, rather, we should say, 
a wholly false notion, due to his prejudiced imagination of what 
lady-doctors must be—of his defeated rival. He thinks of her 
as loud-voiced, self-asserting, masculine, without any of the 
attributes of the womanly character. But there comes a time 
when he is undeceived. They meet under circumstances which 
are most painful to the lady. She has just been dismissed from 
‘one of the few families that had remained faithful to her. The 
mother had died in spite of all her care, and in her she had lost 
not only a patient whom she earnestly desired to save (no loss, 
we take it, is so painful to a doctor as those that follow upon 
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childbirth), but a very dear friend. The widower, who is rector 
of the parish, a somewhat weak-minded man, is not able to 
resist the change of feeling ; and when his children fall ill of some 
prevailing disorder, calls in Dr. Fane. At his door the two 
meet; and then the man discovers his mistake. This woman, 
whom he has been doing his best and with only too much 
success to injure, is the very ideal of her sex :— 

“Fane’s quick eye took in the tall, graceful figure, in its heavy, 
fur-trimmed jacket, the pale, beautiful face, in the frame of shadowy 
hair and dark fur, with every feature finely cut, the mouth slightly 
compressed and drooping, the eyes darkened and widened by the 
expression of almost appealing despair.” 

Then follows a quick repentance. And it so happens that the 
man had not only his success, which was legitimate in all save 
the motive which had inspired his energy, but a definite wrong 
to repent of. He had been called in to attend a poor patient, 
and had been shown the medicine which Dr. Edith Romney had 
prescribed. This he had poured away with an expression of dis- 
gust, an action on which the husband, an ill-conditioned fellow 
whom Dr. Edith had rebuked for cruelty to his wife, had put 
the worst interpretation, even to the length of saying that his 
wife had been poisoned. We shall not follow the story any 
further. It takes the course and is brought to the ending with 
which we are familiar in the ordinary novel. But whatever 
merits it may have as a love-story, it cannot be said to give us 
what we naturally look for. The woman’s wrongs are re- 
dressed, not because her ability and her devotion are discovered, 
but because she is found to be beautiful. This beauty had not 
saved her with her patients, but it brings a successful rival to 
her feet. Her shadowy hair and becoming furs set right the 
grievous inequalities which society imposes upon woman. Had 
she been less fuir, and he less susceptible, or married (he is 
engaged, and never in fiction was a young woman more rudely 


‘treated than Violet, his fiancée), right would never have been 


done. We certainly find no solution to any social difficulty in 
Dr. Edith Romney. The general merits of the novel—apart from 
the very strong point of which we have spoken—are not remark- 
able. It is weighted with a great deal more of a quite ordinary 
love-making than most people will care to read about, and with 
tedious descriptions of society in Wanningster which convince 
us only too thoroughly that the people in that town were more 
than commonly stupid. But it is relieved by some bright and 
effective sketches. Such are Miss Mona Melward, one of Dr. 
Edith Romney’s few faithful friends, and Sibyl Fane, the 
Doctor’s sister, a lively and independent young lady, who, as 
her brother finds, very much to his surprise, can give vigorous 
expression to the heresies about woman’s right to work. And 
there is also not a little vigorous and picturesque writing. It 
is a trenchant, if not a just criticism, of a great contemporary 
poet, that he is “a sphinx in a garrulous mood.” It is no con- 
ventional compliment when we express the hope that the 
author of Dr. Edith Romney will give us soon, but not too 
soon, some more of her work. 





THE GRAVER MAGAZINES. 

Tue Fortnightly Review has some excellent papers, the one 
which has interested us most being Mr. S. Laing’s “‘ A Month 
in Connemara.” The Member for the Orkneys strongly supports 
the best informed view, viz., that in Western Ireland the Land 
Act has been felt to be a great gain, but that it has scarcely 
gone far enough, rent being still too high—Griffith’s valuation, 
says Mr. Laing, would be about a fair average—and that in 
congested districts nothing but emigration can benefit the 
people, who could not live off their land if- they held it in free- 
hold. Migration he does not believe in, as the reclamation of 
land on a large scale costs more than it is worth; but emigra- 
tion succeeds, more especially the emigration of women 
This has been greatly aided by Mr. Vere Foster, and as a 
result, 19,000 girls between eighteen and twenty have been 
helped to new homes, at a cost of £35,000, or less than £2 
a head. All have done well, and it has been ascertained that they 
have already remitted home upwards of £250,000 to their families 
in Ireland, in many cases to assist brothers and sisters to join 
them. Emigration is most popular with the people, though i 

is not liked by the agitators or by the priesthood, whom it 
leaves absolutely without means of living. Mr. Laing, who 
thinks well of the priests’ influence, contends that the richer 
Catholics ought to form a Sustentation Fund for them, on the 
Scotch model, and thus make them more independent, a recom- 
mendation in which we heartily concur. It is to be noted that 
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the priests approve the emigration of girls, and do their utmost 
to stimulate education. Mr. Laing’s opinion of the poor folk of 
Connemara is distinctly favourable, and should be remembered 
at a time when the crimes of a few are so disturbing the English 
estimate of Irish character. The authors of “ The Radical Pro- 
gramme ” deal this time with the agricultural labourer, who is 
to be raised in the social scale by compelling landlords to build 
two cottages per 100 acres, and to let them, with a piece of ground, 
to the labourers on a yearly tenure. The Inclosure Acts are to be 
revised, and all instances of past stealings from the community 
to be examined, with a view to restitution. The authors, though 

. well-intentioned, disregard prescriptive rights too completely. 
Mr. A. Forbes essays, in a rather slashing and over-confident 
style, a vindication of Marshal Bazaine, which in the end really 
rests on his assertion that after Sedan, Bazaine could not leave 
Metz. The tribunal which tried him thought he could, though 
he might have sacrificed half his army in the attempt. Mr. 
Forbes does not deny that Bazaine treated with the enemy, but 
holds that he was not bound, as a soldier of the Empire, to 
recognise the Revolutionary Government. The plea is vigorously 
written, but it brings no conviction to our minds that Bazaine 
did not place the Empire above France. Mr. A. Beaman 
argues that as yet our occupation of Egypt has done nothing 
but injury to the people, and that a clean sweep ought to have 
been made of all the old officials, who are incurable. That was 
impossible without annexation, and annexation was the one 
policy barred by our pledges. Mr. Gorst, a most competent 
witness, rather to our surprise defends the Corrupt Practices’ 
Act most heartily; declares that it will not work oppressively, 
that it will restrict expenditure, and that it will not greatly 
lower the class of candidates. He thinks candidates will hence- 
forth be more freely chosen, rich men not being wanted, and 
that they will be seated by Associations, unpaid, and not 
tempted to spend. As was shown in the Spectator last week, 
the regular expenses will still be too heavy for any but well-to-do 
candidates, unless they are so popular that expenses are paid 
by subscription :— 

“Instead of having a large majority of the constituencies open to 
almost any wealthy candidate who chooses to go down and ‘nurse’ 
them, the access to every constituency may be guarded by a powerful 
and influential association, whose support is essential to success and 
whose choice is not curtailed by the necessity of looking to the purse 
of its candidate for the means of carrying on the contest. Such 
associations would exercise an influence upon the composition of the 
House of Commons, would curb the selfishness of party leaders, 
and would compel a strict fidelity to broad lines of principle and 
policy. The vested interests of those satellites of political parties 
who look to gain something in the periodical scrambles for office might 
be interfered with; but the subjection of the Members of the House 
of Commons and their leaders to a larger amount of control on the 
part of organised associations sensitive to the influences of public 
opinion, would not be without advantage to the interests of the country 
at large.” 

We do not see that Don L. Figuerola tells us anything new 
about Spain, except that she is rapidly increasing in material 
resources, and pass on to Mr. Healy’s speculation upon the 
party alliances of the Parnellites. It is cynically clever. He 
contends that with a new suffrage Irish Toryism will disappear, 
that the Nationalists will return 70 Members, and that the 
Tories should buy them by conceding a measure of Home-rule. 
The Nationalists would then support them, for the peasantry 
do not care for general politics, and would soon find that, as the 
Liberals could not oppose Liberal measures, the Tories would 
give them much more than their rivals. The usual resisting 
force would in fact be the advancing force, and the House of 
Lords in particular would be out of the way. If politicians had 
absolutely no. principles, Mr. Healy’s advice might be accepted ; 
but as things are, he forgets that its acceptance would cost the 
Tories all their English votes, and reduce the two parties in the 


Nationalists, when so numerous, will hold together ; but if they dos 
the great parties must arrange to render their vote of no import- 
ance. It would not be impossible, if the danger became extreme and 
a solid Government could not be formed, to find thirty-five Liberals 
and thirty-five Tories who, for a Session, would form a group, 
and would vote steadily on all occasions in the opposite direction 
to the Parnellites. Matters will not be driven so far, but the 
British, if too much pressed, could suspend all questions in 
defence of unity as easily as the Irish can in defence of 
Nationalism. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles H. H. Wright sends to the Nineteenth 
Century a paper on the charge of human sacrifice brought 
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will pronounce unnecessary. It is, however, a very 
curious statement of the reasons for the charge which ita 
2 tap 

has been formally brought forward by one or two learn 
Professors, in especial by Dr. A. Rohling, Professor of Heb 
Antiquities in Prague, and by Dr. Justus, a Jew converted to 
Catholicism. They declare that the imputed practice of jy; 
a non-Jewish virgin, and mixing her blood with the Paggo 

. 3 nae ver 
bread, is taught in Cabalistic works reverenced by the Jews, 
This statement has been very widely circulated, and is, 
Wright contends, the origin of the prejudice, both in Germany 
and Hungary, which culminated in the recent trial and acquittal 
of Joseph Scharf. The texts quoted exist, but. as Dr. Wright sho 
they refer to a totally different subject, one of the old Levitical 
laws of purity, and have either been misconceived by prejudigg 
or misrepresented by malice. The article is full of incidental 
evidence as to the extent and depth of this strange belief, which 
has reappeared in so many countries at such widely separated 
points of time. We honour Mr. Barnett’s courage in his sug. 
gestions for improving our great cities more than his judgment, 
He wishes the Town Councils to rehouse the people almost by 
force, and regardless of expense :— 

“ Wise Town Councils, conscious of the mission they have inherited, 
could destroy every court and crowded alley and put in their placeg 
healthy dwellings ; they could make water so cheap and bathing-places 
so common, that cleanliness should no longer be a hard virtue; they 
could open playgrounds for the children, and take away from a city 
the reproach of its gutter-children; they could provide g: 
libraries, and conversation-rooms, and make the pleasures of inter. 
course a delight to the poor, as it is a delight to the rich; they conld 
open picture-galleries and concerts, and give to all that pleasure 
which comes as surely from a common as from a private possession; 
they could light and clean the streets of the poor quarters ; they could 
stamp out disease, and by enforcing regulations against smoke and 
all uncleanness, limit the destructiveness of trade and lengthen the 
span of life; they could empty the streets of the boys and girls, too 
big for the narrow homes, too small for the clubs and public-honses, 
by opening for them play-rooms and gymnasia; they could help the 
strong and hopeful to emigrate; they could give medicine to heal 
the sick, money to the old and poor, a training for the neglected, and 
a home for the friendless.”’ 

Mr. Barnett does not tell us where the money is to come from, 
but intimates that ultimately it must come from the rich. We 
fear he will find, if he consults a financier, that to carry out his 
ideas fully, taxes must be imposed which would empty the cities 
of the rich as completely as some parishes of London have been 
emptied of them. The cost would then fall either on the poor 
householders, or on the State, which would shrink from a never- 
ending task. Money must be expended, no doubt, but the 
object to be secured must be rigidly limited, or nothing will be 
done. If Mr. Barnett will inquire at Bruges, he will find it 
possible for a population to be even splendidly housed, and yet 
steeped in misery and want. There is no housing so perfect as 
the housing in a decaying city. The paper on the French Army, 
by Captain Norman, is a little too full of statistics and techni- 
calities, but its general conclusions should be noted. They are, 
that the Army is too large for its officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and that discipline is therefore still lax, though every now 
and then strengthened by the infliction of death for insubordina- 
tion. It is, however, difficult to read Captain Norman’s figures 
without the thought that if a Republican General with a genius 
for war ever got hold of those masses of men and matériel, Europe 
might after one French victory still have cause to tremble. 
Lord Lymington, on “ Land as Property,” argues that unless 
peasant-proprietorship can be rapidly established through State 
loans, tenant-right will be claimed in England, and that where- 
ever it is claimed proprietorship ceases to be desired. That is, 
we think, as a general rule, true; but we question whether it 
would not be well to try first the sweeping-away of all difficulties 
in the way of the acquisition of land. When Smith can buy an acre 
at its price, plus sixpence fora transfer as perfect as the transfer 
of Consols, we shall at least know clearly what the people want. Mr. 
G. Brodrick’s essay on “The Progress of Democracy in England,” 
though it contains little that is strictly new, is well worth study 
as a thoughtful sketch of the forces now at work. He is probably 
right in believing that the decaying strength of conviction on 
any point helps on Democracy, by paralysing resisting forces, 
but he hardly allows enough for the temporary character of the 
decay. Convictions will grow strong again, whether they be 
scientific or religious, and with them will revive the means of 
resisting the popular rush. It would be possible even now to 
organise very desperate resistance to an anti-vaccination move- 
ment, or a movement for preventing the celebration of the 
Sacraments; and convictions of that sort tend, amid universal 





against the Jews, which most readers, before they have read it, 


and free discussion, to deepen rather than die away. We doubt 
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alittle if promotion by merit is as democratic as Mr. Brodrick 
thinks. The system gives a tremendous “ pull” to hereditary 
culture, and, but that they are too rich to work, would restore 

wer to the privileged classes, who can learn two languages 
qell before they are twelve years old. And we are quite 
gare that Socialism does not, in a Teutonic people, help on 
democracy. It rouses alike the individualism of a people 
who at heart would hardly care for Heaven if they thought they 
were to live in phalanstéres, and the desire for sole property, 
which is probably the strongest, among those who feel it, of 
earthly sentiments. Nobody in England wishes for a right of 
commonage in Salisbury Plain. He wantsa half acre, off which 
he may kick anybody he does not desire to see there. We ques- 
tion, also, if democracy will prove contemptuous of experience. 
The leaders of the masses often take that tone, but the masses 
themselves hesitate, and in countries which have adopted the 
“referendum,” always vote for the usual. Let Mr. Brodrick 
just try, as Lord Coleridge tried, to reduce the number of a jury. 
That the Government of England, as a democratic community, 
will.take ability not required in the Pitt days, is propably true ; 
put, then, the Pitt of 1900 will have tenfold force behind him. 
Weare writing, however, from the critical point of view, and have 
omitted to give our impression that Mr. Brodrick’s paper is 
singularly thoughtful, free from prejudice, and full of white 
light. Its single defect is that its author is thinking aloud, and 
has not arrived, as the rest of us have not arrived, at definite 
conclusions. 


Lord Lorne’s essay on “ Canadian Home-rule,” in the Con- 
temporary, deserves attentive study. It is not very well written, 
but there is one clear thought in it fairly supported by evidence: 
The thought is, that the instinct of Englishmen, left alone, is not 


yincial against the Central Government to matters upon which 
contest—or, at least, armedcontest—can hardly arise, a proposi- 
tion illustrated from the whole history of the Dominion, as well 
as of the Union since the war. It is, therefore, only necessary 
to prevent any province from becoming too strong to make 
Federation work smoothly,—an idea the Australian Colonies 
will do well to bear in mind. They might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, find too much of the national energy and wealth 
concentrated in Victoria. Mr. Sheldon Amos’s discourse on 
“The Copts as a Political Factor” (in Egypt) is rather 
curious than convincing. He believes the Copts could become 
in some sort a ruling class, or at least an enlightened class, in a 
Quite acknowledging that they are the old 
Egyptians, and that they are Christians, and that on both 
grounds they are a most interesting people, we ask why, during 
the centuries, they have done nothing, and see no answer except 
inability to do anything. Dr. William Barry describes “The 
New Birth of Christian Philosophy” with singular eloquence 
and force, his thesis being that in avowed Agnosticism—the 
assertion that the supernatural is unknowable—is the germ of 
new-born faith, and in the undeniable reverence for the person 
of Christ, as of one above the contests even of philosophers, the 
beginning of a revival.of religion. He expects the birth of a new 
philosophy, or rather the reinvigoration of an old one, the philo- 
sophy of Thomas Aquinas, who, in the essayist’s judgment, recon- 
ciles thought with faith, or,as we now-a-days put it, science with 
religion. Probably no reader will quite agree with Dr. Barry; 
but very few will leave his paper without a feeling that he has 
indicated a coming truth, though he may not have seen it 
accurately. Mr. Godkin’s account of the Southern States since 
the war is interesting, though not very satisfactory. He thinks 
that slavery is dead in the South, on economic grounds, that 
education is increasing, that violence still prevails, that dis- 
honesty among Whites has distinctly increased, that the Negroes 
have shown great capacity for free labour, but that the morale 
of the Negroes, especially in the matter of chastity, has by no 


the impulses have come to the top, which is precisely what one 
would expect at first from emancipation. We wish, however, 
that Mr. Godkin, when he next writes about the South, 
would tell us a little more exactly what has been the 
effect of emancipation on a class more important than the 
negroes,—the lower white population of the South, the 
“white trash’? who filled the armies. Are they getting civil- 
ised, or emigrating, or perishing of competition and despair, 
or what? S. Giovanni Boglietti’s account of parties and poli- 
tics in Italy, though grave and thoughtful, amounts to very 


Depretis, with his adroit, and, in its way, quite honest Oppor- 
tunism, has formed an effective majority, at the cost of making 
the Radicals almost openly Republican. What Englishmen 
want to know is whether cool Italian observers think the Re- 
publicans can win; or whether, as many fancy, Italy will pass 
through a period of Cesarism, the House of Savoy, after a 
dangerous commotion, decreeing and supporting the social 
reforms, especially in the tenure of the soil, which are nearly 
indispensable. The danger of Italy is the suffering of half its 
population, which S. Depretis, with all his ability, does not 
deal with, wisely or unwisely. 

The publication of Lord Salisbury’s article on “ Labourers’ 
and Artisans’ Dwellings” has been a great success for the 
National Review, as his.project has been quoted and discussed 
in every journal in the kingdom, and almost eyery house. 
There is, however, no other distinctive article in the number, 
though many quite equal to the average of other magazines. 
The one which interests us most is an essay by S. Villari, on 
the differences which wall off Italians from Englishmen. It is 
far too short, but seems to us full of insight, especially in the 
remark that Italians cannot even comprehend why Englishmen, 
who study their country, its history, and its politics so assidu- 
ously, do not study them. Blackwood has nothing marked, the 
author of the clever sketches from Galilee underrating the 
knowledge of his readers; while Macmillan’s best paper, an 
admirable one, is a translation of Turgenieff’s prose poems. 
Some of these are exquisitely dreamy. Mrs. Oliphant, too, has 
in these chapters of ‘The Wizard's Son ” recovered her curious 
force in managing the supernatural, and is developing her 
Wizard into a perfectly new kind of Mephistophiles, a being to 
whom neither good nor evil is attractive, but both are as red 
and blue. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——@-———. 

Colburn’s United Service Magazine.—It is not easy to see what 
Captain C. W. White, in his ‘article, “Our Military Position,” pro- 
poses, except it be that our Army is to be put under the government 
of soldiers. A Civil Secretary at War and a civilian establishment in 
the War Office are, it would seem, mischievous institutions, with 
which military efficiency cannot co-exist. Credit is given to praise- 
worthy intentions on the part of Army reformers, but everything 
that they have done has been wrong, except, indeed, the abolition of 
Purchase, to which an assent, that probably some fifteen years ago 
would have been an emphatic dissent, is given. Short service is, of 
course, denounced. But what we miss is the suggestion of a remedy. 
Perhaps one might be found in spending fifteen millions on making the 
Army a soldiers’ and not an officers’ army. Some interesting par- 
ticulars are given by Mr. W. H. Cromie about the “ Military Forces 
of Russia;’” and Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. Knollys advances an 
emphatic plea on behalf of ‘“‘ Machine Guns.’”,——The most interesting 
article in The Army and Navy Magazine is, “What I Saw in the 
French Manceuvres,” by Lieutenant H. Chawner. The writer fulfils 
the promise of his title most exactly, and tells us some facts which 
it is certainly worth while to know. On the whole, lis impression of 
the French soldier seems to have been favourable. He is anything 
but smart in appearance and drill, but he seems serviceable, and 
shows generally a good physique. The manceuvres themselves do not 
seem to have been particularly well managed. Among other articles 
may be mentioned Colonel Malleson’s “ Battle-fields of Ger- 
many—Nordlingen ;” and “Our Field Artillery,” by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Ford. 

Society’s Queen. By Ina Leon Cassilis. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—Miss Cassilis has invented for herself a very magnificent 
hero indeed, ‘‘ Vivian Chandos-Devereux, Lord of Rougemont, &c.”” 
He is returned to Parliament, makes a maiden speech almost imme- 
diately on taking his seat which is a prodigious success, even winning 
several votes—mirabile dictu!—and would probably have been a 
Cabinet Minister—for what party could afford to neglect so great a 
political power ?—when he is arrested for murder. The murdered 
man is his brother, and the two were known to have been enemies. 
Then follows a curious complication of incidents. The young lady 
whom Vivian loves gives herself up to justice, as having strack the 
blow which deprived Marmaduke Devereux of life. But she does not 
suffer very much from this self-devotion, for the accusation is, as the 
reader soon perceives, a fiction. The magistrate, culpably indifferent 
to law in the presence of so interesting an accused, admits her to 
bail, and after a trial in which certainly, for once, fiction must 
be allowed to be stranger than truth, she is sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment as a first-class misdemeanant. Even the imprison 
ment was mitigated. To quote Miss Cassilis’s eloquent words :— 
“ Around that bowed, graceful form, kneeling by the table, with the 
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beautiful head bent on the clasped hands, fell the rich, sombre folds 
of velvet ; on the slender finger still flashed the cherished diamond.” 
At the end the truth comes out, all is set right, and Vivian Chandos- 
Devereux crowns the edifice of his fame by a masterly exposition of 
the Eastern Question. We hope that this marvellous politician has 
his double in real life. Who can he be? Is it possible that he is 
the eminent statesman whom we know by the name of (to revert to the 
asterisks of other days) Ay xxxed Baaxnannt? 


English Lyrics. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—That this volume, 
one of the “ Parchment Library ”’ series, is of a comely look (though 
it is not improved, to our mind, by the gilded top-edge), and that it 
contains many beautiful things, and, indeed, scarce anything that 
is not beautiful, need hardly be said. But we cannot quite follow the 
editor’s principle of selection. He distinguishes between an ode and a 
lyric. Gray is not a lyric poet ; he does not contribute a single specimen 
to the collection. Horace, therefore, is not lyric when he is in his 
highest mood,—in the best things of his third book, for instance. 
Alcaeus was not, if we may conclude from what little we know of 
him. This is all somewhat strange, and it is no less strange to find 
that some things are lyric which we certainly had not thought so, 
Dr. Johnson’s “In Memoriam ” to Robert Levett finds a place in the 
volume. We are glad to see it. It is a genuine, though somewhat 
formal expression of feeling, but it has nothing, so far as we 
can see, of the lyric spirit. Nor has “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore.” The term, perhaps old-fashioned, which we should 
have applied to these, and, indeed, to some other of these 
pieces, is elegiac. Then there is surely something capricious 
in the way in which Milton is treated. Perhaps the “song”. to 
Sabrina is to be counted pedantic, with its Tethys, and Glaucus, and 
Ligea, though we should hold the two lines,— 

“In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose trains of thine amber-dropping hair,”’ 
worth at least as many pages of Lodge, and even of Herrick ; but why 
not the “ Virgin daughter of Locrine,” and still more, why not, “ To 
the ocean now I fly” ? But it is ungracious to complain of a goodly 
feast that it does not contain all the dishes which we might have 
chosen. And, indeed, there are not a few things, especially from the 
dramatists, here which are quite fresh and unhackneyed. 


We have received the “ twenty-first annual edition” of the Royal 
Guide to the London Charities. By Herbert Fry. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—A very interesting volume this, though there is need, we fancy, of 
fuller information, if we want to appreciate rightly the facts that 
relate to any one institution. Here, for instance, is ‘ Alleyne’s College 
of God’s Gift.”” The total revenue is £19,644, and after £9,509 is 
paid for the support of the school (where, by the way, upper-school 
boys pay £15 to £21 fees, and lower-school boys £5), it seems that 
’ the balance supports twenty-four poor men and women, sixteen out- 
pensioners, and twelve scholars, clothed, fed, and educated. Clearly, 
there is something not accounted for here, that is probably explained 
for in the full accounts. We see that the Peabody Fund amounted 
at the end of 1882 to £804,611, and that 3,533 families were housed 
in its buildings, something less, that is, than 20,000 persons. Why 
does not the Fund mortgage its buildings, and go on building till it has 
reached the smallest possible margin that prudence permits? The 

three great hospitals have about £120,000 between them, St. Bartho- 
’ lomew’s being the wealthiest. The impressions left by the whole 
are, first, the vastness of the sums available ; and secondly, the need of 
organisation, to take care that these sums should be spent to the best 
advantage. The amount wasted on the machinery of distribution 
must be enormous. But it is also clear that criticism of this kind 
may be carried too far. There is, as Mr. Herbert Fry pointedly 
remarks in his preface, a modern philanthropy “whose chief study 
seems to be how not to give, and how to prove to the world that the 
less it gives the better.” It is true that we have a most elaborate 
machinery, which should be a substitute for giving, and which, indeed, 
is expensive enough to have every excellence ; but this machinery 
did not prevent fifty-eight persons dying last year in London of 
starvation. Mr. Fry’s volume is one that should be studied. 


Portrry.— Poems. By J. B. Selkirk. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Songs of Yarrow, Love Poems, Miscellaneous Poems, and Marah, are the 
four divisions of Mr. Selkirk’s volume. The first, we think, are the best. 
In the “ Reiver’s Ride,’’ especially, we have a really spirited ballad, 
though it is not improved by the iteration of two rhymes, “ weather 
—together,” which we had hoped Mr. Calverley’s ridicule had 
banished, if not from verse altogether, yet certainly from such a pro- 
minent place. ‘‘ Autumn Leaves” is a pretty, pathetic piece of verse. 
We see nothing as good as these in the Love Poems, and when the 
poet essays a more serious theme, as he frequently does in the third 
and fourth divisions of his volume, he achieves but little success. He 
pours out a not very polisked invective against the things which are the 
customary bugbears of young writers of verse. Churches and priests 
and creeds fare ill at his hands, and science is treated with equal 
disdain. Here is a specimen which shows that Mr. Selkirk has a cer- 
tain command of language, but that he needs a good deal of mental 





mipsiaiigiaiicaie 
discipline, before he can expect us to take his serious utterances 
seriously :— . 


“Can we give our hearts’ compliance to this fate-bound creed of science 
With its sneer of cold defiance, holding prayer a wasted breath, i 
White deaf to all appealing, every stroke the wheel is dealing 
Sends its crowds of victims reeling into dust of dreamless death ? 


Ov, shall we seek soul-quarter in the miserable charter 

Of a low, degrading barter—joys of heaven and pains of hell ? 
As if the god-given banner of a m.n’s immortal honour, 

With a price affixed upon her, were a thing to buy and sell ! 


Shall we bow beneath the preaching of the church’s garbled teaching, 
With its farce of heavenly reaching over lines it must not pass ? P 

With its multiform complexion ; every fierce and wrangling section 
Self-asserting a perfection that’s denied it in the mass, 


O'hall we texr their creeds saunder, toes the frequents te the thterf a "eae 
Priests and preachers leave bebind us, with the windy words that blind us 

Till the light can hardly find us through the mesh of twisted lies ?” 
The simpler, the closer to nature Mr. Stirling can keep his muse, the 
better. Above all things, let him avoid imitating Mr. Browning.—_ 
The Love Poems of Louis Barnaval. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Charles de Kay, (Appleton and Co., New York.)—Mr. de Kay tells 
in his introduction the painful story of the poet’s life and death. He 
was a young native of Louisiana, who, going to seek his fortune in 
New York, fell in love with a lady of that place, was rejected by her 
for another suitor, renewed his acquaintance with her after her 
marriage, and was wounded, as it turns out to the death (for so we 
understand the expression of the introduction), in a duel which proved 
fatal (by the deplorable accident of the bullet glancing from a stone) 
to the lady’s husband. There is a most distinct and striking origin. 
ality about the poems. They are often defective in form; they never 
reach the highest level. But they are not common-place, 
They are as different as possible from the smooth flatteries and 
sugary compliments which are commonly found under the title of 


.“ love poems.’ Every line of them is manifestly addressed to an 


actual person. Probably a woman never had such language addressed 
to her before, even by a poetical adorer. We can but regret thata 


passion so genuine had so deplorable an ending, and wrecked e . 


life that could not but have achieved, had it but been prolonged, no 
common excellencein poetry. Here is a strange little poem, with an 
image which we venture to say was never used in verse before :— 
“T worship three ways, upward, side to side 
And to and fro; and if a fourth extensioa 


Inheres in things within this world descried 
I worship likewise in that fourth dimension. 


But what! there is a fourth dimension, showing 
Neither in Jines nor cubes nor surfaces ! 

You catch it in the eyes of violets blowing, 
You know it in the silent souls of trees. 


O fourth dimension thou art Love, a land 

Most talked of and least trodden. From thy garden 
Circe the ruck of beasts who scoff has banned 

And nevermore will these thy lovers pardon.” 


And here, again, is something in a more ordinary strain, but yet with 
a vigour of its own :— 


“*O gold-cup moon, brimm’d high with generous wine, 
Pour, pour on her your wealth 
Of amorous healt, 
On her I call, but with what folly, mine! 


O thyme-steeped wind, with your fine feathery broom 
For rare new perfumes seek 
Each hidden creek 

And sweep them through her cool and shadowy room! 


O treacherous tide swirling along the cove, 
From China spices rare 
And rich silks bear 

To cast them at the feet of her I love! 


O fringing trees that sing to her in sleep, 
Stretch, stretch your green nets wide 
On every side 

And seize miasmas that should near her creep! 


O bashful feet and foolish trembling hands, 
Be firm, be hardy each 
To aid his speech 

When next her lover by his true love stands! 


O stammering tongue which each warm word outstrips, 
O timorous heart that now like dolphin dips, 

What though ye fail to serve ? 

There still is nerve 
For one mute passionate pleading of the lips,” 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for November : 
—The Magazine of Art, containing a very fine etching by R. W. 
Macbeth, A.R.A.—Art and Letters.—L’ Art.—Decoration.—Part 13 of 
Greater London.—Merry England, which commences a new volume,, 
and opens with an article on “ Courage,” by Cardinal Manning.—No. I 
of the Science Monthly.—The Fclk-Lore Journal.—Science Gossip.— 
Journal of the Statistical Society.—Time.—The Nautical Magazine.— 
The Sanitary Record.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia, which 
commences a new volume.—London Society.—The Irish Monthly. 
—The Theatre, which contains an excellent likeness of the late 
Mr. Dutton Cook.—The Antiquarian Magazine.—Good Words.— 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal, containing the first 
chapters of a new story by G. Manville Fenn.—The Leisure 
Hour.—All the Year Round, containing the first chapters of a new 
serial story.—The Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine, in which 
a new serial story is commenced by Edward Garrett.—Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine.—Letts’s Magazine.—Good Cheer, the contents of which are 
this year supplied by Messrs. C. Gibbon and C. Blatherwick.—Little 
Snow-Flakes, a good children’s number.—The Ladies’ Gazette of 
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Fashion.—The Ladies’ Treasury.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Harper’s 
Monthly, completing Volume VI. of the European edition. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——=< 



























" gdams (W, H. D.), Shore and Sea, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
‘Alberg (A.), Queer People, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...(W. H. Allen) 12/0 
‘Andrews (W.), Curious Epitaphs, cr 8vo............... sas ...(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Baldwin gf H.), Large and Small Game of Bengal, 4to... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 
Bardsley (J. W.), Glimpses through the Veil, cr 8vo ... ..ANisbet) 5/0 
Barnes (E.), Sermons Preached t» Country Congregat: acmillan) 6/0 
Bersier (E.), The Gospel in Paris, cr 8vo acdseadates .. (Nisbet) 7/6 
Blind Man’s Holiday, cr 8vo ap (Warne) 20 
Brown (G.), Cheep and Chatter, 16m (Blackie) 3/6 
Burton (E.), The Robber Chief, cr 8vo . (Shaw) 3,6 
Clarke (W. B.), The Dissectors’ Manual, 12mo. Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Davies (G. J.), Successful Preachera, 12m0..............6....ccceeece cee ceneeeene ees (Bell) 7/0 
De Melun (M. L.), Sister Rosalie, 12mo ...... ‘impkin & Co.) 2/0 
Drummond (D.), Diseases of the Brain, &., 8V0................0..c00ce0e Cmpron) 10/6 
Durand (H. M.), Life of, 2 vols. 8vo...... wideathe (W. H. Allen) 42/0 
Bilis (M. A.), Only a Child, cr 8V0..0......... ess csecseseeseeeeeeerceseeteetee senses (Warne) 2/0 
Established Church Question (The), cr 8vo.. (W. Smith) 2/6 
Fenn (@. M.), The Golden Magnet, cr 8vo .. o Cainene} 60 
Frith (H.), Jack o’ Lanthorn, 12wmo ......... 5 ....(Blackie) 2/6 
Friiss (J. A.), Laila, &c., cr 8vo........... ..(S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Good, the Final Goal of Il, cr 8V0 ........ cess ccseeeccete cen eteteeeees (Macmillan) 36 
Havergal (F. R.), Life Echoes, 8vo ............. Dacdedrocecantese mateo (Nisbet) 12/0 
Hawthorne (J.), Beatrix Randolph, Cr 8V0.............6..ccceceeceeeeeetees (Tritbner) 2/0 
Heldmann (B.), Daintree, Cr 800 ..........c ccc ceeteeteeceeennceeenneeneeseenens (Nisbet) 3/6 
Hope (L.), Wild Hyacinths, Cr 80 ..........00.....0.00.cesesvsecseecersroeerees (Shaw) 5/0 
Hough (L), Dr. Joliffe’s Boys, cr 800... 6.0... .cceeceneeecseeeeseeeeeteneenses (Blackie) 3/6 
How (W.), Lectures on Pastoral Work, 12mo . ..(W. Gardner) 2/6 
Howard (B. W.), Guern, Cr 8V0 ............cesceecceeeeseeceeenntteeteesannenens (Triibner) 6/0 


yaceuesenee (Douglas) 12/0 


Is (W. D.), A Woman’s Reason, 2 vols, cr 8vo .... g 
Bowen (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 


Hunt (M. B.), Pen’s Perplexities, cr 8vo ................. 


Hurnard (J.), Autobiography of, cr 8V0 .............c0ccecetececcceenececeteetees (Harris) 3/6 
Irving (H.), Biographical Sketch of, by A. Brereton, roy 8vo............ (Bogue) 10/6 
Jonathan Swift, 3 vols. cr BVO .........-.. ce ceee cece eee eens sagauce (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 


Kaufmann (R.), Our Younz Folks’ Plutarch, 8vo_.................. (W. H. Allen) 10/6 
La Fontaine’s Fables, illustrated by A. Delierre, 4to .. (Nimmo & Bain) 31/6 
Leathes (S.), Ingle-nook Stories, L6m0 ..............e.eeecceeeeeessecseeeeceeeeeens (Shaw) 2/6 
Macarthy (J.), Maid of Athens, 3 vols. cr 8V0.....6............ (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Macaulay (G. C.), Francis Beaumont, a Critical Study...... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 5,0 
MacHale (J.), Historical and Biographical Sketches, 8vo... ..(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 









Manning (H. E.), The Eternal Priesthoud, cr 8vo ............... (Burns & Oates) 5/0 
Margaret’s Enemy, Cr 8V0 .............000:cccccecceeetceeeetseeeteeeteenees (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Marie Antoinette, by 8S. Tytler, cr 8vo _ ...... Linacatndeencsocanidpesakenaxigtl (M. Ward) 2/6 
Mather (J. M.), Life and Teaching of John Ruskin, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Mew (J.), Types from Spanish Story, 4to ............... secs (Nimmo & Bain) 31/6 
Petersen Mm), Will o’ the Wisp, cr 8vo ....... .(Chapman & Hal) 7/6 
Reid (T. W.), Gladys Fane, 2 vols. cr 8V0_ .............c0eeeceecseeeeees (T. F. Unwin) 12/0 
Robertson (E. 8.), English Poeto=ses, cr 8V0..............ccceeeeeeees (Cassell & Co.) 5 


(Sonnenschein) 2 


Rowsell (M. E.), Tales of Filial Devotion, cr 8vo........... 6 
necbenenedses (Bell) 7/6 
0 


Sadler (M. F.), Gozpel according to St. John, cr 8vo... 










Saunders (A.), Our Domestic Birds, cr 8vo ............ nestnassinaeken (S. Low & Co.) 6 

Schopenhauer (A.), The World as Will and Idea, Vol. 1, 8vo ....... (Triibner) 18,0 
Seymour (M.), Shakespere Stories Simply Told, Tragedies, &c.......... (Nelson) 3/6 
Sidgwick (A.), Fallacies, a View of Lozic, &c., cr 8vo ...... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 5, 

Sunlight and Shade, 4to ...............c ssagapaiaeei ates «(Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Thomson (J. J.), The Motion of Vortex Rings, 8vo. ....(Macmillan) 6/0 
ING (cl WO UA GOO «x carseensesseonaaseascccanataseosssnusdesschancavrencenasneis (Shaw) 3/6 
Thurn (E. F.), Among the Indians of Guiana, 8vo..... ....(C. K, Paul & Co.) 18/0 
Tilsley (M. J.), At the Mothker’s Knee, 4t0 ............ccccceceeceeeceeeeeeeeseeee (Dean) 3/6 


Tuer (A. W.), London Cries, 4to .............. 
Uzanne (0.), The Fan, Illustrated, 4t 
Waller (C.), ‘‘ When Ye Pray,’’ cr 8vo ... 
Ward (S.), Lyrical Recreations, 12mo .....................006 
Westall (W.), Ralph Norbreck’s Trust, 3 vols.cr 8vo . 

Wilson (R. F.), The Christian Brothers, cr 8vo ........... sieanteiii 
Wolski (K.), Poland, her Glory, &c., cr 8vo ....... . (Kirby & Endean) 3/6 
Wood (K.), Waif of the Sea, 12m0 ...0..0.....o ccc cceeeseeseeeee-eeee (Blackie & Son) 2/6 
Yonge (C. M.), Landu arks of Recent Church History, 12mo...... (W. Smith) 26 
Zimmern (H.), Maria Edgeworth, cr 8V0..............cceeceeeeeeeeee ees (W. H. Allen) 3.6 


..(Simpkin & os} 21/0 
(Nimmo & Bain) 31/6 
Cesare (Shaw) 3/6 
(Macmillan) 60 
...... (Tinsley) 31/6 

(Paul) 6/0 











THE MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


’ The Saturday Review, May 12th, 1883, 

LETTS 8 we can hore Ss wer Me the 

unmounted edition (£2 2s) o e3srs. 

POPULAR Letts’s Atlas is beyond all question the 

Now che vpest full compendium of geographi- 

A As cal information to be obtained, and the 

T L mounted form (£5) one of the most 
COMPLETE, handsome.” 


Detailed Prospectus of LETTS, Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


J B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 
e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTRUMENTS 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and general 

excellence. 
Four Octaves (Table’, portable and never requires tuning 
Five Octaves “~ 0 os ide mt a pe 
“ (Studio)... aa Ads it eis aay .. from 16 s,, 
From £1 11s 6d per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 





... 10 Guineas, 
-13 


99 (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine cas eye 2 i 
a »» in American walnut case ... aa ia <a “a 
2 90 in oak case... Bi we ee .. 24 os 
os ” in black-and-gold case oa y » 


From £2 2s per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Soven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 guineas. 
From £2 7s 61 per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the Purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, W. LIVEKPOOL: Church Street. And of their Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH ; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


RIGHTON CO 





COLLEGE. 


Principal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior House for Boys under 13, 
Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, can be cbtained in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the College. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENVE on FRIDAY, Jannary 25th. 
F, W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


To insure insertion, ‘Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office ° 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. P 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the EpiTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











MARRIAGE. 


Manyin1—Swarne,.—On October 17th, at the Archbishop’s Palace, Fl 

at the English Ohurcb, by the Rev. R. Loftus Tottenham, Uount Ottere 
Mannini, of Florence, to Gertrude, eldest daughter of the Rev. G. Carless 
Swayne, B.D., formerly Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 





“ L | BD E R . Y 3) LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 

UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 

A R T , LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 

FABRICS LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 

»|_ EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


| 
E Cheshae Howe: } REGENT STREET, W. 











All PATTERNS POST FREE. 
/fOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 


JAPAN ESE | From 15s per piece. 
LEATHER" 


PAPERS. oc. HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 290 to satel = OXFORD ST REET, W. 
APOLLINARIS. 











“Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
NESS.” 

Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 





“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS,” 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 








SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Lance Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


] Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
bis especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.”” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURUH STREET. 
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R.. R. A. PROCTOR will give 
THREE LECTURES, “Life of Worlds,” 
“The Sun,” and ** The Moon,” in the TOWN HALL, 
KENSINGTON, Monday, Wednesday, and _ Friday, 
November 12th, 14th, and 16th, at8 o’clock. Reserved 
seats, 58 ; second seats, 2s 61 (three Lectures, 12s and 
6s); back seats, 1s. Tickets at Austin’s Office, 
Piccadilly ; Marriott’s, 295 Oxford Street ; and Wade’s, 
98 High Street, Kensington. . 

Presiding at Exeter, October 18th, Bishop Temple 
said :—‘‘It seemed to him as if he understood the 
whole thing for the first time in his life. All the 
separate parts of it he had heard before, but he had 
never before seen them so combined and so illus- 
trated.” 

KNOWLEDGE. Edited by R.A. Proctor. Every 
Friday, price 2d. 

Manager of Lecture Tour, Mr. Jonn Srvart, St. 

onard’s. 


HE COLLEGE HALL of RESID- 

ENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS in LONDON, 

1 Byng Place, Gordon Square, close to University 

Coliege. The Committee will be able to receive 13 

Students in the adjoining house, No.2 Byng Place, at 
the commencement of the January Term, 1884. 

Applications for admission to be made to the 


Principal, Miss Grove. 
ANNIE L. BROWNE, Hon. £ec. 
( , IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. _ Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPK. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr, and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
Schoo], Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlvoking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November 1st.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 























EW ZEALAND. A HEAD 
MASTER is REQUIRED for the HIGH 
SCHOOL at CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 
Salary, £800; £150 (if married) and £100 (if un- 
married) allowed for expenses of passage to the 
Colony. Candidates to be eligible must have had 
experience in teaching in a Public School, and have 
graduated in either Classical or Mathematical Honours 





————_____ 
NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
CHART.—In consequence of the f; 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the aurities 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the begnct 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the = 
eh ae aie, Prices, & pane 
ost-free on application to E. J. EX ilb 
Port, Somes” ay Milborne 





at Oxford or Cambridge. In previous adverti 
the qualification was limited to Classical Honours ; 
the time for receiving applications is therefore ex- 
tended to November 26th.—Application forms 
and further particulars can be obtained of W. 
KENNAWAY, New Zealand Government Offices, 7 
bg — ea Chambers, London, 8.W., November 
1st, i 


ANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS, 
for the proposed HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Limited, at Bury, Lancashire. Duties to commence 
shortly after the opening of the next year. Salary, 
£200 per annum, with Capitation Fees to be agreed 
upon.—Applications to be add:essed to the TOWN 
CLERK, Corporation Offices, Bury, Lancashire, on 
or before November 17th inst. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Applications are invited for the CHAIR of MATHE- 
MATICS. Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per 
annum, together with two-thirds of the fees 
of Students, the total stipend being guarantéed not to 
fall short of £100. The Professor will be required to 
commence his duties on January 7th, 1884.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be forwarded to the 
REGISTRAR, on or befure December Ist. 








OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD.— 
kK.) SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN.—The COUNCIL 
offer the following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
for Competition :—1. Oue Clothworkers’ Scholarsbip 
of £35 a year, tenable at the Hall for three years, to 
be awarded on the Cambridge Senior Local Examina- 
tion in December next. 2. One Scholarship of £30 a 
year, tenable at the Hall for two years, to be awarded 
on an Examination held at the Hall, on Saturday, 
December 8+h.—For further particula:s, apply to the 
Principal, Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 


HOME REQUIRED next year for 
GIRL (7) and BOY (5), whose parents are 
returning to India. Essentials: Refined surround- 
ings, parental care, bracing country climate, facilities 
for learning to ride, swim, &c.—“X.,”’ care of Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Chemist, Fern Grove, Liverpool. 











DOULTON AND CO, LAMBETH, SE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN PORTABLE STOVES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, 


HEART H-TILES, 


&c. 





A SPECIAL SHOW-ROOM 


RECENTLY FITTED UP AT THE WORKS— 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRINS. 


*.” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughovt the World. : 





GRANT'S 


TONIC 


| 


GRANT’S 
LIQUEURS. 








'MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic, 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high qa-lity. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 


GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
told by all Dealers. . 


Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 








O CAPITALISTS and OT 

REQUIRING SAFE INVEST 
WANTED, THREE GENTLEMEN, with not ag 
than £5,000 eash, to JOIN OTHERS contritay’® 
similar amounts, for the purpose of carrying a 
thoroughly SOUND UNDERTAKING. There® 
possibility of risk, and the minimum profit wil} 4 
30 per cent. No financial egents employed as inter. 
mediaries. Communication is direct with the parti * 
immediately interested, and the fullest investigati 
is solicited. Principals or their solicitors only treated 
with.—Further particulars on application to Mergrg, 
CHAMPION, ROBINSON, and. POOLE, Solicitors 
Moira Chambers, Ironmonger Lane, E.C. “1 


ee Pe a ED 

CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL 

NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! —" 

Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY er vA ASSURANCR 
’ 


the Oldest ot to Company, insuring against 





ecidents of all kinds, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000 
MoperaTE Premiums, ; 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Years, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
oe FIRE OFFICE. Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Gon FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
a lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims- 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ove vee BZ 








2,500, 


Capital Paid up... sae aa “0 «+ 250,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust -for Life 
Policyholders exceeds ska aaa se 809,000 

Other Funds 953,000 


Tora. INVESTED Funps Urwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK. BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
tifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropica! 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians.: The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an average of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Deihi); or by the Rev. W. 0. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
tiogton Palace, W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dundriff ; Reatores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the pasis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, &c., 
the Kingdom, arranged in30 Large Show Reoms, at 
ILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 
‘All Goods marked in PLAIN FIGURES, at 

(ASH PRICES. NO DECEPTIVE DISCOUNTS. 
NEW and ARTISTIC DESIGNS for the 

SEASO 


S. Dog Grates. 

a itto. TILE PANELS. 
Mage ditto. Tite HEARTHS. 
BrRasses. _,,. REGISTER STOVES. 
Jnon RESTS. Ditto, Slow-Combustion. 
seLtERS & HALL Lamps Hort-Arr STovEs. 
- gEN RANGES. BronzeD Urns & KETTLES 
se fOvE. Disu Covers. 
oe TRAYS and WAITERS. Curmney Pieces. 


OXES, COAL PEDESTALS, &c., in Wal- 

goal, baw Oak, Japanned Iron, &c., from 4s 9d 
bs including linings and hand scoop:. Upwards 
of 400 NEW DESIGNS on Show. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, including ‘Brooms, 


Brasbes, and all necessary Articles, in Sets, as :— 








ist for No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, 
a House| Smaller, Smallest, 
968193 8d. | £34538d. | £L171s8d. | £793 9d. 





The Articles in the above Sets are on View in the 
show Rooms, and may be seen at a glance. 


LAMPS and OILS.— Kerosine, 
MoperatTor, SUSPENSION, and other Lamps in 
great variety. 

OOLZA OIL, best, 23 per gallon; KEROSINE, best, 

: pure, water-white, 13. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON 

sends CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of bis unrivalled 
Steck of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, CABINET FURNITUKE, BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. 

88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street, &c. 





Bex? & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 





os. PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





rr MEATS. Also, 


Fss=8°e of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





: oie SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPRCIALITINS for ~ INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


erarr AND ye eeu. 





BRANT AND M**s ee. 


BRYANT AND wers ‘yy Atenas. 





| Gold Medal,-Paris. Medals: Syduey, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
NRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
| ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 


FRY’S 
| 





COCOA 


F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—With the changing season it is 

rudent fer ali to rectify any ailment afflicting them ; 
t it is incumbent on the aged, sutferiuog under 
ulcerations and similar debilitating causes, to have 
them removed, or worse consequences will follow. 
This Ointment is their remedy ; on its powers ail may 
confidently rely ; it not simply puts their sores ont of 
sight, but extirpates the source of mischief, extracts 
the corroding poison, and stimulates nature to fill up 
the ulcer with sound, healthy granul:tions, that will 
abide through life. Urder this treatment, bad legs 
800n become sou nd, scorbutic skins cast off their scale, 
and scrofulous sores cease to annoy. Such hoye for 
e diseased was unknown in former days, 








THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the Number of Volumes required; or, 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery and Weekly Exchange of Books in any Part of London. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 














All the New Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET; 


281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 


(One of the * Ingoldsby Legends’’), 
With ye Old Writing and ye New Illustrations. 
By ERNEST MAURICE JESSOP. 





YE 


A handsome, imperial-quarto Volame of Designs and Drawings reproduced by Photo-lithography, on Thick 
Paper, and the Test interspersed with Illustrations and Illuminations. 


Price 63. 


EYRE and SPOTLISWOODKH, London, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Retail of all Booksellers. 





| ld Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, _ 
KINAHAN’S | Gold Meda Paris Exhibition, 1878 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


| 





| pat 
WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL WHO 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and b come severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2: 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebizg COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink acro:s Label. 





“I jae A pure Solution. 
D l N N E F Oo R D y S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
M A G N E S | A Safest aperient for delicate 
* Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Seld hy Chemists throughout the World. 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and Adven- 


tures. Written by Himsetr. With Woodbury Portrait and Fourteen Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


“This volume, in which Professor Vambéry gives us a detailed account of his early life and of the chain 
of circumstances which led to his journey into Central Asia will certainly be read with considerable interest, 
while it will undoubtedly confirm the popular impression about its author...... We must leave the reader to 
accompany Professor Vambéry in person on his adventurous tour...... The learned author has lost none of the 
verve and fluency which made his former works such pleasant reading.””—Times, November 8th, 1883, 


THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 
The TABLE-TALK of Dr. MARTIN LUTHER. 


A New Selection and Translation by Professor Gins. Feap. 12mo, parchment boards, 
antique, 2s. ; 











NEW NOVEL BY T. WEMYSS REID. 
GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. By 


T, Wemyss Rein, Author of “ Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. 





Illustrated Catalogue, 56 pp., post-free. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





TWO NEW NOVELS, BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 





In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


P A R DB O N ECE 


By A. M. HOPKINSON, Author of “ Waiting.” 


D. 





THE GREAT SOCIAL NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THY NAME IS TRUTH. 


A New Novel of Great Political and Social Importance. 


By a NEW WRITER. 





London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 





THE 


Immediately will be published, crown 8vo. 


YOKE OF CHRIST. 
By A. W. THOROLD, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of Rochester, Author of ‘‘ The Gospel of Christ,’”’ &c. 


ConTENTS. 
1. ILLNESS. 4. MONEY, 
2. LETTER-WRITING. 5. The LOSS of FRIENDS, 
3. FRIENDS. 6. MARRIAGE, 





Wm. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





seanaiiiainaa Demy 8vo, 21s 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 


And of the Disturbances which accompanied it among the 
Civil Population. 


With Two Maps, Six Plans, and a Copions Index. 
By T. R. E. HOLMES. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 








SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 








THE NEW NOVELs 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Jonathan Swift. By a New 


WRITER. 
Golden Girls, By Alan Muip 


Author of “ Lady Beauty,” &c. 


In the West Countrie. By the 


AUTHOR of “ QUEENIE,” &c, 


Pearla. By Miss Betham Edwards, 


Author of *‘ Kitty,”’ 
June. By Mrs. Forrestey 


Author of “Viva.” SECOND EDITION, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY on AGNOSTICISM, 
HE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL, just 
published, contains Contributions from Pro. 
fessor Huxley, Professor Newman, Mr, P. 4 
Taylor, M.P., Professor Haeckel, &. Post free, 7,” 
H. Catrexu and Co., 84 Fleet Street, EC. 


Lately published. 
B BARCLAY, D.D., LL, 
Third Anglican Bishop of Jerasalem. A Mission’ 
ary Biograpby. Clotb, with family arms, portrait, 
notes, and index, royal 8vo, pp. 612, price 18%. 
PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster Row. ; 











Now ready, crown 8vo, price 23 6d; Post free, 23 94, 

E and THERE in GODS. 

GARDEN. By Fipeuia. London: J. 7, 
Hayes, 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


jy REAL MARTIN LUTHER: a 
Biography. Price 2d. The Twenty-fifth Thousand, 
A specimen copy, post free, 24d. 

Joun Hopaees, 13 Soho Square, London. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roserr 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R:8.L., F.C.S., 
London: C. MiTcHBLL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
a Street; and Srmpx in and Co., Stationers’ Hal} 
jourt. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—— a BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, 8.W. 


AYSIDE MEMORIALS and 
CROSSES.—See the BUILDER (44d, by post, 
44d); also Illustrations of Carved Oak Woodwork; 
Concrete Groyne, Brighton; Wesleyan Church, 
Addiscombe—Bnilding and Builders—Institute of 
British Architects, President's Address — Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and the Metropolitan Board of Works= 
The Position of the Sanitary Inspector—Smoke Abate- 
ment—The Albambra Theatre, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0.,, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


1 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.”’’ 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879, 


THREE PRIZE ee CORK EXHIBITION, 
83. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
_MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PII 























GOUT PILLS. 
Ter Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by-this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacki 
any vital part. 
Bold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





NE 
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ala 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST 


NOW READY. 





SAVAGE SVANETIA ; or, 


in the Heart of the Caucasus, By CLIvE 
Traveers-WOLLEY, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Sport 
jn the Crimea,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
14Ilustrations, engraved by George Pearson, 21s. 


_ 


HETH and MOAB. A Narra- 


ive of Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 1882. 
By CLAUD REIGNIER CONDER, R.E. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 14: 





The CRUISE of the 


RVE SQUADRON, 1882. By CHARLES 
gril Pon of “Through Holland.” In 
lyol. crown 8vo, with 61 Illustrations, 63. 


LORD STRATFORD in the 


EA. Being Persenal Reminiscences of the 
oes when “attached to the Suite of Lord 
Stratford ce Redcl.ffe. By James Henry SKENF, 
Author of ‘‘ The Frontier Lands of the Christian 
and the Turk.” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 




















THE NEW NOVELS. 


BELINDA ! 


Tue New Novet by RHODA BROUGHTON, 
ready at all Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL OF THE DAYS OF THE REGENT. 


ABIGEL ROWE. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “‘ Lady Grizel,”’ 
READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 








ABIGEL ROWE: 


A Novel of the Days of the Regent. By Hon. 
Lewis WINGFIELD. ‘ 


Can now be obtained at every Library. 





Two Porurar NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY 


AND 


JULIET. 





A'so, on Monday. 
In 3 vols, 


EPHRAIM ; or, the Many and 


the Few. From the German of Niemann, by 
CHRISTIANA TYRRELL, Translatress of ‘‘ Success,” 
“Under a Charm.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 














This day is published, crown 4to, with Illustrations 
and Maps, 10s 6d, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. 


Edited by ROSALIE KAUFMAN. 


London : 
W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready. 


THE WILD BIRDS OF KILLEEVY. 
By Miss ROSA MULHOLLAND. 


Price 5a, 
London: BURNS and OATES, 


Granville Mansions, 28 Orchard Street, W. ; 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








In 2 vols., price 15s. 
HISTORY of the IRLSH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O'Conor, B.A, 
“srequently brilliant, sometimes profourd,”— 
Manchester Guardi im. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


The FIFTH THOUSAND is now ready of 





| NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

THE SpEcTAToR.—“ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that 
we have read for a long time. We would most strongly commend his present volume to the 
attention of all who wish to see religious questions treated with wide knowledge and profound 
earnestness.” 


Dr. FAIRBAIRN’S ADDRESS at SHEFFIELD.—Third Thousand. 


CHRISTIANITY in the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By A. M. Farrparrn, D.D. Price 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The CITY of GOD. A Series of Discussions in 


Religion. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Also, by the SAME AUTHOR.—Third Edition. 


STUDIES in the LIFE of CHRIST. 8vo, Qs. 


“Fall of spiritual penetration, profound philosophy of moral life, and literary beauty.’” 
—British Quarterly Review. 


RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS of the DAY. 
LIFE : Is it WORTH LIVING? By J. Marshall 


“It is not often one meets with the argumentative ability and the fullness and accuracy 
of scientific knowledge that mark this work.’’—Academy. 


A STUDY of ORIGINS; or, the Problems of 


Knowledge, of Being, and of Duty. By E. pe Pressensk, D.D., Author of “ The Early 
Years of Christianity,” &c. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Dr. R. W. DALE’S NEW WORK.—Third Thousand. 


The EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS: Its Doctrines 


and Ethics. By R. W. Date, M.A., LL.D., of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“ The terse and vigorous style, rising on occasion into a manly and impressive eloquence, 
of which Mr. Dale is well known to be a master, gives lucid expression to thought that is 
precise, courageous, and original.’’—Spectator. 


WORKS by the SAME AUTHOR. 


The JEWISH TEMPLE and the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. A Series of Discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Sixth Edition, 6s. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. New Edition, 3s 6d. 
The PARABOLIC TEACHING of CHRIST. A 


Systematic and Critical Study of the Parables of Our Lord. By A. B. Brucz, D.D., 
Author of “ The Chief End of Revelation,” &c. 8vo, 12s. : 

“The volume should have a place next Trench on the ‘ Parables’ on the shelves of every 
student of the New Testament. It is one of the most valuable contributions to the study of 
the words of Christ that has appeared of late years.”—Academy. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A NOVEL BY A DUTCH GIRL. 
IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


By Miss A. 8. C. WALLIS, {Three volumes, 
Translated, with the Author’s Assistance, by E. J. Irving. 


‘A triumph for Dutch literature.” —“PORT-! ‘This extraordinary book is a valuable acquisition 
FEUILLE.” to our literature.”—Dr. J. TEN BRINK. 

“Itis impossible to read this book, the work of a “* Without being indebted to any one’s recommenda- 
young girl of scarcely twenty years of age, without a | tion, it has been universally read.”—Professor A, 
feeling of amazement.”—* HANDELSBLAD.” PIERSON. 


AT ALL VHE LIBRARIES. 


CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERT’: 


FOUR YEARS IN PATAGONIAN, POLYNESIAN, AND MASCARENE WATERS, 
By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D., (Staff Surgeon on board.) 
Fully Illustrated. Imp. 8vo, 21s. 
‘* This book is a model of its class.””—Graphic. 














W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Row. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, ls 61, 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. 


By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


** His new poem is full of power and passion...... Many passages of great descript've beanty...... Politics 
apart, the English public has good reason to be grateful to the pvet-politician for enriching our literature 
by so plaintive a dirge.””—Pull Mull Gazette. 








London: Stmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


esa rare 


| 
\ 
| 
h 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 31s 64. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.RS., F.R.C.S., 


Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Le turer on Anatomy at the 
Government School of Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in 
University College. 


Tilustrated by 220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. S. Cuthbert, engraved by 
George Nicholls and Co. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 21s. 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part II. By Cuariss 


Merymort Tipy, M.B., F.C.S., Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and 
of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital, Official Analyst to the Home 
Office, Medical Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy Me lical Offiver of 
Health and Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 





THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


JOHN HERRING: a West of England 


Romance, By the Author of ‘‘Mehalah.” 3 vols. post Svo. 


** A powerful and interesting novel. The Eng’ish is admirable ; there is great 
freshness and vigour in the descriptions of scenery aud characte, and in the 
narrative there is abundance of invention, and many of the situations are ex- 
tremely dramatic.’’—Times. 


EUGENIA: an Episode. By W. M. Harprvaz, 


Author of “ Clifford Gray.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Eugenia Brand has bean drawn with all the lines and touches of pure and 
noble womanhood ; she is lovely, simple, faithfu!, and gool.”’—Duily News. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 


“ Molly Bawn,”’ “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3vols. post 8vo. [On November 1tth, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SELECTIONS FROM JAMES NISBET AND C0’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAYINGS. Bya PResByYTER OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Demy 89, cloth, 5s. 

The ATONEMENT. A Clerical Symposium by Various Writers. 
(Reprinted from the Homi'etic Magazine). Crown 8vo, 63, Among the con- 
tributors are the Bishop of Amycla, Dr. R. F. Littledale, Professor Israel 
Abrahams, Archdeacon Farrar, Principal Robert Rainey, Crosby Barlow, 
and the Rev. G. W. Oliver. 

YOUR INNINGS. A Book for Schoolboys. By the Rev. GrorcE 
EveErarD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Day by Day,” & With Intruductory Notes by 
the Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6. 

HIS STEPS. By the Rev. Georce Everard, M.A. Small crown 8yo, 
cloth, 1s 6:1. 

DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss AcNes Giperne, Author of 
“ Decima’s Prom‘se.’’ 16mo cloth, 2s 6d. 

DUSTY DIAMONDS, Cut and Polished. A Tale of City Arab Life. 
By R. M. Battantrner, Author of‘ The Lighthouse.”’ Cr. 8vo, Illus., cloth, ds. 

“There will not be many volumes published this time of the year that will more 
thoroughly deserve and receive the approbation of young people than this one.””— 

Scotsman. 

The MADMAN and the PIRATE. By R. M. Battantyne. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3361. 

KATHLEEN. By Miss AGNes GIBERNE. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth, 5s. 

** Very atirvtively wri‘ten.’’—Chri:tian. 

MOTHER’S QUEER THINGS. By Miss ANNA Warnen, Author of 

“ What Aileth Thee,” &. 8vo, coth, [!lustrated, 2s 6d 
** Free from all pro iness, bright with incident.’”’—N. B. Mail, 

LADY TEMPLE’S GRANDCHILDREN. By Miss Everett GREEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s 6d. 

Miss MARSTON’S GIRLS and THEIR CONFIRMATION. Crown 
8vo0, cloth, 2s 6d. 

CISSY’S TROUBLES. By Dartey Date, Author of “ Little Bricks.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 33 6d. 

SPOILT GUY. By Dartey DAtE. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 2s Gd. 

UNDER a CLOUD. By the Rev. T. 8. Mitiinctoy. Crown 8y¥o, 
Illustrated, cluth, 33 6d. 

POPPIES and PANSIES. By Emma MarsuHatt. 
Tllustrated, 5s. 

HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. By Rev. J. Jackson Wray, Author 
of “ A Noble V ne.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, plain, 8s 6d; cloth gilt, 53, 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





Crown 8vo, 








TERMS OF SUBSC2IPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 

Kingdon ... hn oe se ae one RIB ics 014 8...... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany ... a OD &...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... (oh ETS: sue. ce O10 B"....5 08 2 


Quarterly. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OurtsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


Page ..... mide pebarennbeesaveetethecele £10 10 ®j; Narrow Column........ pdancesiveusi £310 0 
Half-Page......... Half-Column ..... ‘ 
Quarter-Page Quarter-Column 





Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





ee 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND COS List. 


Second Edition, feap. Svo, cloth, 63. 


SONGS UNSUNG... By Lewis Morris, Author 


of “ The Epic of Hades,” &c. 


With 53 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 183. 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA. Bein 


Sketches, chi-fly Anthrovologic, from th» Intetior of British Guiana 8 
Everarp F. tn Tourn, M.A. Oxon. — By 


2 vols, demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 36s. 


The VOYAGE of the ‘JHANNELTE,’ he 
es ton 9g agen as guaeaagaaaaaaaiaal GEORGE W. DE Lona, Edited 


journals......No one can read these volumes withont admiring the man’ 
entbusiasm and noble-mindedness, his determination, c’evr-hewedness, and self. 
poseession, his care for the men under his charge, and his unflinchinz adhe A 
to duty, sv long as he could hold a pencil.””"—Tiimes. oe neato 


“Tue story of the voyage itself is full of intcrest.””—St. James's Gazette, 


‘*There is much to interest the student of humanity iu these faith ally-kept 
8 


With 3 Maps, large crown 8vo, cloth, 93, 


EIGHT YEARS in JAPAN, 1873-188], 


Work, Travel, and Recreation. By E.G. Hotruam, M.Inst.C.E. 


“We have said enough to show that thers is matter of interest in Mr, 
Holtham’s work ; and those who read the book for themselves will find that he 
can, when he chooses, describe the re ults of his o¥servations with clearness and 
simplic.ty.”—Suturday Review. 


With 5 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 143. 


THROUGH the ZULU COUNTRY: its 
Battle-fields and its People. By Bertram Mitrorp. 


A useful contribution to our present kuowledge of South African affairs,”— 
Pall Mull Gazette, 


“Mr. Mi ford writes in a pleasant and easy style, and has very considerable 
descriptive powers.” —St, James’s Gazette. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


UPS and DOWNS of SPANISH TRAVEL. 
By H. Betscues GRAHAM BELLINGHAM. 


“Lively and amusing. The author takes us not only to Madrid, Mal 
Granada, the Fscurial, and other places constantly visited by tourists, bat 
to the Balear’e Isles, and his description of life in Majorca will be new to most 
English readers. ’—Spectat or, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the 


Practical Side. By ALFRED Srpe@wicx, B.A. Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the 
Owens Colleze, Manchester. 


Crown 8vo, with 47 Wooicuts, cloth, 53. 


The ORGANS of SPEECH, and their 


APPLICATION in the FORMATION cf ARTICULATE SOUNDS. By 
Georg Hermann Von Meyer, Professor in Ordinary of Anatomy at the 
University of Ziirich, [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8yo0, cloth, 53. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT: a Critical Study. 


By G. C. Macaunay, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The CHRISTIAN BROTHERS: their Origin 


aud Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Venerable Jean 
Baptiste de la Salle. By Mrs. R. F, WILson. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


HINTS in SICKNESS: Where to Go and 


What to Do. By Henry C, Burpetr, Founder of the Home Hospitals for 
Assuciation Paying Patients. 


Demy 8vo, ls. 


ON the POWERS of the ALPHABET. I— 


A Tonic Scale of Alphabetic Sounds. By THomas Gorpon Hake. 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Professor BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE: 

Deductive, 4:. Inductive, 63 61, 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 103 6d. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 63 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6c. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 


London: Loneamans and Co. 


ROFESSOR HEER’S PRIMEVAL WORLD of 
SWITZERLAND, with Geological Map and 560 Ilinstrations. Edited by 
James Hexwoop, M.A., F.R.S, F.G.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s. 
London: Lon@mans and Co. 


THE ‘“‘“MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. NO _ RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 
the Inventor £500 for the privilege of u-ing it throughout all their De; artments. 
Fall particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 
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ygsskS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


pon JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages 


from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Sir 
Wuu1aM STIRLING MaxwELL, Bart. With numerons Lllustrations engraved 
on Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, 

s of War, Costumes, &c., from Authentic Cuutemporary Sources. 


gyols, royal 8vo, 423, 
*,* The Folio Edit:on is now out of print. 


the LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 


J Korstun. Translated from the German. With 4 Fac-similes in 
Lithography and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic 
Sources. Large crown 8vo, lés. 


the LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALFRED EprersuEim, M.A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., 
Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 


JELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM 


in @REEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated, with the Anthor’s sanction, by SARAH 
F, ALLEYNE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


‘th STORY of MY HEART: My Auto- 


biography. By RicHarp JErrentes, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
&. Crown 8vo, 53. 
“4 singular and in some respects remarkable work.” —Derby Mercury, 


FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By 


Grant AtLeN. With 5) Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. 
Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
“From the first page to the last, it is as interesting as a good novel.”—Graphic. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of 


EDINBURGH during its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., &, 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, Ps — 
hortly. 


SCRAPS; or Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 
from ew of My Earlier Days. By Lord Sattoun. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 18s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the First to tue Outbreak of the Civil War. By Samurt Rawson 
GarpIneR, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In course of publication monthly, to be 
completed in 10 Volumes, price 63 each. Vols. I, to V. now ready. 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. By A. Bary, 


LL.D. Crown 8yo, price 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections, By A. Bain, LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING; a Manual 


of Domestic Economy for Large and Small Families. By Mrs. HENRY REEVE, 
Fourth Edition, Plates and Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By 


Various Writers. Edited by Ricuarp Quatn, M.D., F.R.S., &. Seventh 
Thousand. Pp. 1,836, with 138 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo, 31s 6d, cloth, 
or 40s half-russia, To be had also in 2 vols., price 34s, cloth. 


WORKS BY J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolseley to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. Popular Edition, in 12 vols. 
crown 8vo, price £2 23, Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 183. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8yo, price 24s. 


CASAR, a Sketch. 


price 163. 


the 


8vo, Portrait and Map, 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHOM NATURE LEADETH. 


Hatron. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 


THICKER THAN WATER. By Jamus Payy, 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ &. Reprinted frum Longman’s Magazine. 
3 vols., 21s. " 


By G. Nort 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


STORMONTHS DICTIONARY of 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS? 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sccond Edition. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE—An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 


post 8vo, with Purtrait, 21s, 


LUTHER, and OTHER LEADERS of the REFORMATION. 


By Principal TuLLocn. A New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 


[Im mediately, 
the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, P. ing, Etymolosical, 3 i 
Edition. Parts Lond al, pre Seah: a en ee 
To be completed in Twelve Month'y Parts. 

GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. In 
vol, 8vo, with Illustrations. (Shortly. 

ALTIORA PFTO. By Laurence Oliphant. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter Besant. Crown 
vo. 


[Immediately. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. By G. Christopher 


Davies. Illustrated with 12 Full-page Plates, post 8vo, 143. 
ALISON. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” 3 vols. crown 
SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. 


Worpsworth, 8t. Andrews. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 73 6d each. 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. By Professor Blackie. Feap. 


8vo, extra gilt, cloth, 6s. 


LAMBETH PALACE and its ASSOCIATIONS. By J. 
Cave-BrownE, M.A. With an Introduction by the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Second Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. By Alfred 


Rimmer. Beautifully Illustrated, 8vo, 2is. 


By Bishop 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
PUBLISHED by Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS. 

WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. (Cabinet Edition.) Complete 
and Uniform Edition, handsomely printed in a new type, 20 vols., crown 8vo, 

price £5. The Volumes are also sold separately, price 5s each, viz. :— 
Romota, 2 vols.—S1Las Marner, Tae Lirrep Vert, Brorner Jacos, 1 vol.— 
Apam BEDE, 2 vols.—Scenes OF CLERICAL Lire, 2 vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLOss, 
2 vols.—FEL1x HOLT, 2 vols.—MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols.—DANIEL DERONDA, 3 vols.— 


THE SPANISH Gypsy, 1 vol.—JUBAL, AND OLHER POEMS, OLD AND New, 1 vol.— 
THEOPHRaSTUS SvcH, | vol. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap Edition, 8 vols. 
crown 8vo, 343 6d. Each vol. sold separately, viz. :— 

Apam Beps, 3s 6d.—THE Mitt ON THE F Oss, 3s 61.—Fetrx Hott THE 
RaDICAL, 33s 61.—ScENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 33.—SILAS MARNER, 2s 6d.—ROMOLA, 
with Vignette, 3s 6d.—DaNIEL DERONDA, with Vignette, 7s 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, 
with Vignette, 7s 6d. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems, 01d and New. 


New Edition, foap. 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and 
—— Selected from the Works of Groree Exior. Fifth Edition, foap. 
vo, 63. 

The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. Printed on 
Fine Paper, with red border, and handsomely bound, in cloth, gilt. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. Or bound in French morocco, 5s. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by the Rev. W. Lucas Cotirns, M.A. Complete in 28 volv., price 2s 6d each, 
in cloth (sold separately); or bound in 14 vols., with calf or vellum back, for 
23 103. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by Mrs. OL1PHANT. In crown-8vo Volumes, each price 236). The Volumes 
published of this Series are :— 

Dante, by the Editor.—Vo.tarre, by Lieutenant-General Sir E, B. Hamley, 
K.O.M.G.—Pascat, by Principal Tulloch.—Perrarcn, by Henry Reeve, 0.B.— 
GorTuE, by A. Hayward, Q.C.—Mo.ter:E, by the Editor and F. Tarver, M.A.— 
MonTAIGNE, by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.—RaBeE.als, by Walter Besant, M.A. 
—CALDERON, by E. J. Hasell.—Sarnt Simon, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A.—CER- 
VANTES, by the Editor.—CoRNEILLE AND Racine, by Henry M. Trollope.— 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE, by Miss Thackeray (Mrz. Richmond Ritchie).—La Fon- 
TAINE, AND OTHER FRENCH Fapoiists, by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.— 
ScuHILLER, by James Sime, M.A.—Tasso, by E, J. Hasell.—Roussrau, by Henry 
Grey Graham, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Professor KyiGut, St. Andrews. Crown-8vo volumes, with Por- 
traits, price 3s 6d. 

Now ready :—Descartes, by Professor Mahaffy, Dublin —Butter, by Rev. W. 
Lucas Co'l ns, M.A.—BERKELEY, by Professor F:aser, Edinburgh.—FIcuTE, by 
Profes:or Adamson, Owens College, Manchester —Kant, by Professor Wallace, 
Oxford.—HaMILTOoN, by Professor Veitch, Glasgow.—HEG=L, by Professor Edward 
Caird, Glasgow. 

The Volumes in preparation are:—Lrrenitz, by Theodore Merz.—Hosses, by 
Professor Croom Robertson, London.—Vico, by Professor Fiint, Edinburgh.— 
Spinoza, by the Very Rev. Principal Caird, Glasgow.— Hume, by the Editor.— 
Bacon, by Professor Nichol, Glasgow. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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The HONOURS REGISTER of the 
ONIVERSITY of OXFORD. A Record of 
University Honours and Distinctions, Completed 
to the End of Trinity Term, 1883. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDIA, Books 
IV.-V. With Introduction aud Notes. By C. 
Bie, D.D., formerly Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to 
the COMOEDIAE and FRAGMENTA of ARIS. 
TOPHANES. By Henry Dunsar, M.D., Edin., 
Author of “A Concordance to the Odyssey and 
Hymus of Homer,” &c. Demy 4to, cloth, 21s. 

fIna few days. 


REDDENDA MINORA: oor, Easy 
Passages for Unseen Translation. Fur the Use 
of Lower Forms. Composed and Selected by C. 
8. Jerram, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Editor of Lucian’s ‘‘ Vera Historia,” 
“‘Cebetis Tabula,” &. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


MILTON.— SAMSON AGONISTES. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JoHN 
Cuurton Couuins. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 


GERMAN COMPOSITION. Extracts 
from English and American Writers for Transla- 
tion into German; with Hints for Translation in 
Foot-notes. By Hermann Lanae, Teacher of 
Modern Languages in Manchester. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 4s 6d. ' 

This book has been arranged so that it may be used 
with advantage by Students who do not possess the 

Author’s other works. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By J. Earte, M.A., Profe:sor of 
Ang'o-Saxon in the University of Oxford. Third 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 

A BOOK for the BEGINNER in 
ANGLO-SAXON. By Jonw Earz, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon. Second Edition, extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 2 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In 


Proseand Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, ° 


Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Second Edition, extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


An ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With 


Grammar, Note, and Glo:sary. By the Same 
Author. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 
A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, 
LL.D., and W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 

Part I. FROM OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES to 
KING HORN, A.D. 1150—A.D. 1300. Extra fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 93. 

Part II..FROM ROBERT of GLOUCESTER 
to GOWER, A.D. 1298—A.D. 1393. Third Edition, 
extra foap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, from the Ploughman’s Crede to the Shep- 
heardes Calendar, A.D. 1394—A.D. 1579. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By 
W. W. Sxeat,.M.4. Third Edition, extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. 
Edited by W. ALp1is Wricst, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8-0, stiff covers, 

The TEMPEST. 1s 6d. | JULIUS CHSAR. 23. 

KING LEAR. 1s 6d. CORIOLANUS. 23s 6d. 

AS YOU LIKE IT.| KRICHARDIII. 2s 6d. 

1s 6d. HENRY V. 2s. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 136d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. 
Edited by W. G. Ciarg, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Rig Be Cambridge. 

The MERCHANT of VENICE. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s. 

RICHARD II. Extra fcap. 8vo, ls 6d. 

MACBETH. Extra feap. 5vo, 1s 6d. 

—es PRINCE cf DENMARK. Extra fceap. 
vO, 2s. 


MILTON.—The AREOPAGITICA. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun W. 
Hates, M.A., Professor of English Literature at 
King’s College, London. Second Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 33. 


MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. C. 
BrownE, M.A., and Associate of King’s College, 
London, 2 vols. extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 

Sold separately, Vol. I., 43; Vol. II., 33. 


LOCKE’S CONDUCT of the UNDER- 
STANDING. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
_ by T. Fowter, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


8 
ADDISON. — SELECTIONS from 
PAPERS in the SPECTATOR. With Notes. 
By T. ARNOLD, M.A., University College. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The PRIORESSES 
TALE; Sir THOPAS ; the MONKES TALE; the 
CLERKES TALE; the SQUIERES TALE, &ec. 
Edited by W. W. Sxeat, M.A. Third Edition, 
revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. ‘ 








CHAUCER.—The TALE of the MAN 
of LAWE; the PARDONERES TALE; the 
SECOND NONNES TALE; the CHANOUNS 
YEMANNES TALE. By W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE to the 
CANTERBURY TALES; The KNIGHTES 
TALE; The NONNE PRESTES TALE. Edited 
by R. Morais, LL.D. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 


8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 

SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. 
Books I. and II. Designed chiefly for the Use of 
Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By — = Kitcuin, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
each 23 6d. 


BACON. — ADVANCEMENT of 
LEARNING. Edited by W. AtpIs Wria HT, 
M.A. 2ud Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR. By Joun Barrow ALLEN, M.A., 
Head Master of Perss Grammar School, am- 
bridge. Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition, extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Easy 
Extracts for Unseen Translation. By C. 8. 
JrerraM, M.A., Joint Editor of *‘ Easy Selections 
from Xenophon,” &c, Third Edition, extra fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. For the Use of Passmen and others. 
Selected by J. Y. Saraent, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Sixth 
Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. ByT. J. 
Nonns, M.A., formerly Scholar of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, extra fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


CAESAR.—The COMMENTARIES (for 
Schools). With Notes, Maps, &c. By Cartes 
E. Moser ty, M.A., Assist.-Master, Rugby School. 
The GALLIC WAR. Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 
The CIVIL WAR. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
The CIVIL WAR. Book I. Extra fep. Svo, cloth, 23. 


CICERO.—SELECTION of INTER- 
ESTING and DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. With 
Notes. By Henry Watcrorp, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Haileybury College. In Three Parts. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
Each Part separately, in limp cloth, 1s 6d. 

Part I—ANECDOTES from GREUIAN and 

ROMAN HISTORY. 

Part II.—OMENS and DREAMS.—BEAUTIES of 

NATURE. 

Part III.—ROME’S RULE of HER PROVINCES. 


CICERO.—SELECT ORATIONS. (In 
Verrem I. DeImperio Gu. Pompeii. Pro Archia 
Philippica IX.) ith Introduction and Notes. 
~ f J. R. Kina, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Merton College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


CICERO. — PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 

. With English. Notes. By J. R. Kina, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With 
Introductions, Notes, and Appendices. By ALBERT 
Watson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
Coll., Oxford. 3rd Edition. Demy 8vo, c!oth, 18s, 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS (Text). 


By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


CICERO.—DE ORATORE. Books I. 
and II. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Avaustus 8. WiLkIns, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
Owens College, Manchester. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
Vol. I., 6s ; Vol. IL., 5s. 


CICERO pro CLUENTIO. With 
Introduction and English Notes. By the late 
Professor W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. 
Ramsay., M.A., Pro’essor of Humanity in the 
Univ. of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English 


Notes. By Oscar BrowninG, M.A. Second 
Eiition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LIVY.—SELECTIONS (for Schools). 
With Notes and Maps. By H. Lez-Warner, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. In Parts, 
extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ls 6d. 

Part I. Tbe CAUDINE DISASTER. 
Part II. HANNIBAL’S CAMPAIGN in ITALY 
Part Il1I. The MACEDUNIAN WAR. 


LIVY.—Books V.-VII. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By A. R.CLurerR, B.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


LIVY.—Book I. With Introduction, 
Historical Kxamination, and Notes. By J. R. 
SEELEY, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, and 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HORACE. With Introductions and 
Notes. By E.C. Wickuamu, M.A., Head Master 
of woes. College. Vol. I. The ODES, CAR- 
MEN SECULARE, and EPODKS. 2nd Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. (Vol. IT. preparing. 


PRESS 





LIST. 


HORACE. A Reprint of the 


as‘ze suitable for the Use of . in 
8vo, cloth, 5s 6d. Of Schools. ‘Rita fe 


VIRGIL. With Introduction ‘ng 


Notes by T. L. PaPriton, M.A., Fellow 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8yo, “ 


The ROMAN POETS of the . UEus 
TAN AGE.—VIRGIL. By W. Y. § A 
Professor of Humanity in the J; 
Ediuburgh, and formerly Fellow of 
Oxford. A New Edition, in crown 8yo, 


The ROMAN POETS of the RE 
.LIC, By the Same Author. New 
Revised and Enlarged, demy 8yo, cloth, 


A GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH 
the Use of Beginners.: By the 
CHARLES WorpsworTH, D.C.L. Sevens 
Revised and Enlarged, extra feap. 8yo, clo 


GRAECAE GRAMMATICAE 
MENTA in USUM SCHOLARUM, 
C. WorpsworrTH. 19th Edition, 12mo, 


FIRST GREEK READER. 
RusHBROOKE, M.L., formerly Fellow 
College, Cambridge, Second Classical Master 
the City of London School. Second Radition, 
extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. : 


AESCHYLUS. — PROMETHEDS 
BOUND (for Schools). With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. O. Prickarp, M.A., Fellow of New 
College. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 7 


AESCHYLUS. — AGAMEMNON, 
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